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ABSTRACT . . 

This report is tne result of a- <5 month' project de 5^gne''-:. ^? ^lurvey - 
li teracy and .education among gdult Indians in Oklahoma. 

What questions did the survey seek to answer ? 

The Adult Ihdian Education Project (A. I .E. P.) was funded by the U. S. 
Office of Education to answer two specif i c .quest ions := (1) Wliuninig ri'nu 
f«Bi^w»il8*U-L^uXijLbfcfcfclaBfi^i^ and high school completion of adult Indians mh 
Oklahoma? and (2) tthnU nrn H iii iiilii ni H iii wm i t iiiiiii t ii T l iiil i in the 

state? . ^ ' 

Illiteracy was surveyed base^^qn the concept of *'f unct i ona 1 1 i teracy - 
Functional literacy means reading for a purpose - reading skills which an 
adult possesses to participate in activities normal fy expected of adults 
wi thin.' Oklahoma communities. This definition is consistent with the U. S. 
Office of Education*s'def inition of a literate person:. 

* 'one who has acquired essential skills in read i ng , wr i t i ng and 
computation required. for effective functioning in a society and 
whose attainmer.t of such skills makes it poss i b l<e ' f or them to ' , 
deve.lop and participate actively in the way of life..." - 
^ . \- ' (NafzJger, 1975) • 

this definition of literacy then coupled with a traditional concept- of 
educational attainment provided the bas i s . for the assessment of educational 
needs of adult Indians in the state. 

. .What was the overall research design ? 

Prior to this survey there was a severe lack of data, in many cases, on ; 
even basic social and educational conditions of Jndian adu 1 1 members ..of .. 
the tribes in the state. As a result, . the A. I.E. P. survey was required to 
obtain information on a^ broad range of social characteristics as w^ll as 
literacy and educational characteristics. I n order, to obta i n the informa- 
tion needed, a field survey was conducted among a:.random sample of the. 
adult members of the tribes in Oklahoma. Survey questions were constructed 
with the assistance of Indian prof ess i onal s across the state. The sample 
of respondents was obta i ned „wi th the coopeVation of .t r i ba T of f i c i a 1 s . 
iii cld i ii t c rvi c we p ja ^ ^^ ai e-- tf alTOd Wt L lllf i edL li L i ibi a l gi' Oi t »i ». These field 
interviewers, then, contacted respondents and asked them the^'-quest ions 
listed on the questionnaire. The responses to. these questions were 'then 
analyzed by the project ^-3ff. The results of these analyses are '^presented 
in thi5 report. . 

What kinds of survey questions were asked ? / ' 

' t -•'.*■ ' ' ■■ c.- 

TheA.I.E.P. survey iwUp d I ndian aiJtjl to. of qucm . kin d o e f queaLi oh fc t The first 
'■^roup contained those quest ions that pertained to the social background of 
the respondents. This included fiari; nqr .nnr j I'ifil 'M >%(ni',i, ii„pl,u.i'i n/ 
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^ ^ «ei#pet+one4--0'9f^^ and 

The second 'group contained those questions that pertained to the tribal 
characteristics of the adults. This included L i- i bu 1 i wuwbe P i l^ji^^ y ^i^^^ 

q qai i iu iff, • ifmrs^e-tr^be^^^ ^Mi j ^cij o f i tr i fefa-^-rrew^ffO ii r^trl'-^giMOf^^nr 

attended. The third group of qu^tions concerned educational attainment . 
This group included y ftarc <»f-4ftfi h QQl , c, <;M » ftlaliiO<t :, 4^ifp(ii.iior<> slIvwV nofe^daU^ 
(BIA or public), »r tj e ' uf K.vri\ f ^ \iL e t^^ iyrxrrad (diploma or high school 
equi.valence) , and ir yyd hi . o ff r i rm r ^r.oi v i TKLutfiier. ^^h^^^^ , ; ' ^ 

' . * ^ 

The last- group contained those questions that pertained to functio nal 
literacy, out-come s'. / Thi s' group was further divided into fou r 1 i ter acy 
areas: ^ wicmj^d I'-bm J Uk r ^ o w \ ed gg , wii^uiiiui ''-ULei?->Miy , tw+ttr^-t-twwy-, anu 

ilitTfrra^ Tliese 1 i teracy ^areas were ones which had also been used 
in previous reseai/ch at the national level perta^ining to fuhct iona 1 li teracy 
' Specifically, occupational knowledge included tas|<s ^^^h.^s reading a 
classified employment ad, figuring weekly wages artd~dpmprerrhg a Social 
Security application. Consumer- educat ion i nc) uded\i den t i f y i ng the cost ^of 



^^ui I Ly app I I L I v^.. . > - _ r 

grocery item from a newspaper ad and computing taxes from an income tax 
.«ble. Health Knowledge was measured by i nd i cat i ng- the norma 1 body tem- 
perature, identifying foods that containca protein ,.ident ifying two signs 



of diabetes and interpreting insurance benef i t^. \ Last l.y , legal knowledge 
was tested l?y indicating a -knowledge of the meani\ig of equal employment 
opportunity, M-ndi.catin'g knowledge of an i nd i viduaT s c i vi T r i ghts /when a 
person Israrrested and indicating the ability to interpret an.apartment 
lease. These-Mi teracy quest ions were stra i ghtforward and represented a 
.■■.minimar level of knowledge that the Indian commun i ty deemed necessary for . 
5uccessfuradult functi^oning in today's society. ^ 

. ..- ' ■ .'K. , ■ \ . ' \ 

What were the findings of - the survey? . \ ' . '. ' 

The A.r.E.P; surveyed a faO H H Iir'j'JP r t^ e <i n ri» OT»*^ ^ ^^ of Q-dul ^^s^.^^^ !^ fc9=t«*4w» 
s j - Hi >' ^^t i' H i ! wi 7n r u p yw i i^ i r I h i h ttj rr ii popsT Cag^^ some 
of the principal fino'ings were: , ^ ^ 

(1) There were -over I6j^000 more Ameripan Indians in Oklahoma than previous 
estimates had i nd i cated . ' ' fi ^^mo^^-^P^m^^mwM^ of the Indian ad ul ts - 
mt: 'mf^fSS^isim the count of American Indians by the 



(2) TWjnJjWirtrriy^ nf -rh- ^^"i^-^ surveyed sa id they were .^btes:** 
^ ^u,l,ir^^Aj.^ff^^^>^--4>^^^ and 3Z percent preferred their tribal 

1 anguage to Engl i sh.' . ' ' 

(3) Q-crtirnWi jii' '"n^ the Indi'an adults J »g ¥e wot ( oo wp lototl - l i iy li p 



(k) The .jbUikt^MaiiyjiXMXg among Indian adults is quite hio'^ 

p till mill im ml ti¥lir<rT and going as high as kl! |ii i n-*^ ^r»--©oo*um0r 
JAl-Umilf and 60 HJi^ri.ant in ^rTfcrHtrCeiSjara In total , how- 

ever, there were 'ah estimated 36 ,00Q. I nd i an adu.lts living- in Oklahoma 
it ho w rn- f'Trr-t"^'^'^^ " ■■ imii nm innrr-j hliieracy^^^we^ . This 
■ represented ^^fj^peyw^t of the tot^^l Indian adult population. Also, 
..only ^a^Ojii^PoWt of the adu 1 ts %^et*«-4^i-t«PAt^ in a-1 1 1 I teracy 'areas . 

•» . ■•' ' 

■ • ' .■-••18 "■ ■ 
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(5) Illiteracy seemed to be reduced, at least somewhat, by high school 
equivalence programs and, by continuing, vocational/technical and adult 
education programs- " . - . ' 

(6) * Furtctj,onal literacy was found to be a good "pred ictor" of income; that'^ 

is, the higher a person's 'functional literacy abilities, the mor^e 
likely his/her income will be* higher. «ff « ^ 

What are the Implications? 

Results such as those above seem^dramatic; Yet for those who live in. these' 
commun i t ies , mc^ny^of these result^ coincide with everyday experience,.. \ 
Though somewhat: mo re^s e ye^re , they. also conta in patterns of illiteracy 
revea-led by otner i nvest iga^tors^worki ng with more limited samples of adults 
within difirerent contexts. The unTque-JLeature of this study ]s that it 
documents the extent and nature of the' relationships ^^ith a s'tate sample of 
American Indians for the" first time. It is, ther^fb^re ,-_thj^ first survey 
that enables one to gauge the full scope of , the pro^ 1 ems ^corTlvroatj^rig the 
adult American Indian within, the educational system. 

• ■ ■ ■ . ^---^ 

The results reflect extensive educational needs arr^ong !ndian"adul ts and 
chi Idren^across the state. These needs must be -addressed through public 
awareness and through pol icy .modifications and programs handled by the 
American Indian communities themselves but with a good measure of state and 
national assi^stance. ' - * 



CHAPTER ^ 
INTRODUCTION 



This chapter presents the m^jor purposes and 'conceptuaV framework of thl s 
iijrv^y of educational attainment and functional 1 i teracy among adult 
• I nd i ans^i n,:^the^^^^ ' * • ' 

■■ ■ ' ■'■ iTr^Majoj" Purposes 

On July 1 , 1975 the American Indian Institute of the SouthweTr^GerLt,ej^ f or 
Human' Relations Studies at.^the University of Okl ahoma- entered iniio an 
agreement with the United" State Offi.ce of Education, Indian Education 
Division, Pitle IV, Part C to conduct a survey ofiadult Indian literacy 
and educational attainment in the state'of pkl ahoma^ The twelve-month 
award commissioned the Adult^lndian Education Project of . the American 
Indian Institute to obtain and interview a Vepresentative sample of adult 
fndians to assess educational needs of adubts in the state. These inter- 
viev/s were to be scored and tabulated antj' the results provided to the U. 
Office of Education, Indian Education Djvisiorj. yOriginally scheduled to 
finish on June 30, the Adult Indian Education Project was funded for a 
three-month extension by the Office of Native" American Programs. The. 
project activities were officially completed on September 30, 197^6. 



1>2^ Exemplary Project 

The Adu'i t Indian Education Project was unique In that it was:' (l)'one of; 
the Ti^st^ surveys which examined functional literacy on such a lar^e scale, 
(2) one of the first intertribal surveys of this scale among American 
Indian tribes and (3) the first statewide survey on functional literacy- ^ \ 
, among adult Indians. The pr i mary ' object i ves of the project involved the • 
execution of a survey of educjational attainment and f urict ional 1 i teracy 
among adult Indians in the state of Oklahoma,' and reportrng the results, 
of that assessment of educational needs^o tri bes , state and natichal ^ 
organizations. ii 



However, due to its uniqueness, a secondary object 5 ve of th6 Adult Indian 
Educat ion Project was to f|ul 1 y document the- design and; activi ties involved 
in such a statewi de, mul t i -t r i ba 1 survey. By thi s thorough, documentat ion 
of the project*s activities, it. is hpped' that the project will^^erve as an 
exemplary project fo/, those conducting similar educational needs assess- 
ments . arnong 'Ameri can Indians and otfier communities, either statewide or 
local ly. . - ■ . . r ■ 



vThe exemplary project documentation included as a part of this final report 
is cross- indexed on page vi . This documentation covers the -fol lowing 
aspects of the. Adult Indian Educat i on Project . 

1. Project Design [ .. 

2. ^ Methodology ' , • - * 

3. ^Planning ^ • • 
^4.. >lanagement .of project activities- .. 

5. Field interviewer training 

■ ■ .(>. .. Survey instrument construction. . " ' ' 

7. Forms and records ' 

'8. Data , reduCt ion ^ . • 

9. Analysis and i''mpl i cat ions 

10. Communications and reporting u 
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(t ic; hnppH f t-hrnngh fhp Hnri«mf^n t af t nn >n Unth f-hp narra1-r\/P nf fh r q 

final '.report and the accompanying appendixes, the Aduit Indian Education 
Project will be assisting future projects in establishing some of the 
basic procedures associated with thi-s type of research and at least some- 
what lessening the necessity for future projects to repeat the same 
ef forts undertaken by thi s • project . ^ 
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- 1.3 ..Background of the Survey y ^ ■ 

Thi s , research was dey^eloped by the American Indian Institute in response 
to the \S72 Ind Ian, Educat ion Act (Title IV). Part. C of this Act provided 
for the support of adult Indian education projects particularly in the 
areas of- literacy'and high school equivalency training. Thi s . part i cu 1 ar 
■project was. designed to assess the literacy^and educational attainment of 

adult American Indians in Oklahoma in order to assist national educa-tion 

■ ■■ . ■ ■'^ ■ 

pol i cy-makers in dec i s ion-maki ng ,^ i mplementat i.on and admi n i st rat i on of 
Part C pc:6grams within Oklahoma, In addition, the results provide to 
tribal as well as state and National leaders, a data- base heretofore un- 
available for Indians in^kYahoma, ^ i ■ 

1,31 Data and decision-making 

OkLahprpj contains .the largest, adul t Indian population of any st-ate in the 
nation. The exact number was difficult to determine beacuse- there are no/ 
stav^ord classifications of. an indi vi^dual a's an Indian. Self-enumeration, 
i,.-;bal f^olls, and bloo'd quantum have all been used as a requirement for 
classification as an American? Indian, by y,ar ious ■ agenc i es of' tl]ie federal 
government ." ,.Popul at ion i nformat.ion ava^i 1 abl e' today^ is ^scattered., incomplete 
and in some cases unavailable, non-existent or contrad i ctory (Langone,., 



THE LACK OF DATA ON EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS IHAS OBSTRUCTED ADULT IN- 
DIAN EDUCATION EFFORTS IN OKLA- 
HOMA. / 



As'governmental agencies s^u.ch as the India^n Education Division of the 
U. S.. .Office of Education funnel mi 1 1 ix^s of dollars Por various Indian 
affa'irs program, i t was 1 I teral 1 y i mposs^i^bl e to obtain the up^to-date and 



dt^Luidle i i ifui ii idL iuii i i eeUed fui decisions on these 5l l6caft ion ' s.. inrorma- ■ 
tion was lacl<ing on even*such basic questions as employment, average" 
educational attainment, income, population, interests , vocational abilities 
and literacy levels. These observat ions, which were identified in the 197^' 
report of the National Advisory^) Commi ttee on Indian Education, T^itJe IV, 
are not Intended as an indictment, but are provided to illustrate the need 
for more realistic human and natujal resource data required for programs 
and legislative decisions particularly as they pertain to"" the' Indian 
• Educat Ion Act. * , 

This problem is particularly acute within Oklahoma, as the 96,803 
American. Indians identified by ' the. Bureau :of Census within the state coniprise 
the largest percentage of Indians <12,7^) of the nation*s 763,000 Indians.* 
(U. S. Bureau of Census"; Census of Populat ion: 1970, American Indian 
Subject Report). In add i t ion ,_.th i s Indian popula't-ion does not reside in 
a bounded .reservation area, or'^for the most part, in concentrated urban 
areas. Rather,, it is scattered rather broadly among t'Vie. general rural 
populatipn of the state. ^ . " \ \. ■ . ^ 

'■■ ' ... ' } 

' . . . I- ' ' * , * , .« ^ . 

As a result of this geographical distribution, data for most of the 3^ ' 

tribes within this state are seVeire}y inadequate and in. many cases vir- 

tually non-existent. There is no sound basis for comparison to determine 

the increase ojr decrease of given problems or indeed the improvement or 

lack of improvement in either literacy or educat'ional attalnjnent of adult, 

Indians 'in Oklahoma."- Further,, the lack of data, has had a detrimental 

effect on efforts to assess the educational needs of the Indian hn ' 

Oklahoma and ppci^^ide educational programs to. address those' needs. FiguVe 

1-01 shows that.vJjiile the state Indian population com^jU-§es'^ percent of 

the total national; Indian population, Oklahoma received only'3-^ percent of 

the^ -total $3,006,000 funded under Title IV, Part C 'in fiscal year 1975- 

Alt'hough this allooation increased i/i fiscal year 1976, the proport ion was 

Still considerably less than the- I nd i an >popul at ion proportion. ' ' .' 



fFor a detailed description of popu 1 at ion, est imates see Addendum B. 



FIGURE 1-01 COMPARISON OF JEXPENDITURE TO POPULATION 
TITLE IV PART C EXPENDITURES : , • ' INDIAN POPULATION 
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.3.4% 



12.4%,: 



r~1 National Title IV Expenditures 

Title I V Funds yomg to Oklahoma (1976) 

■• . * ' . 

Title IV Funds for Oklahoma are projected to be 9^9% for 1977 



National Indian Population 
Oklahoma Indian Population 
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HEW News, U.S. Departrrient of, 

Health. Educ^ation & Welfare. Aug .12. 1974 
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1.32- Objectives 6f ^ ^ , 

The survey had two pr i nc i pal object i ves . The first was to provide ififor- 
'"mation to the U. S, Office of Education identifying the ,educat ional con- 
diti•on5^of adult ladians within Oklahoma. This i nformat ion would contain 
current accurate data and analysis essent i al f or the review and^ assessment . 
of educational programs presently available to adult 'Indians in, the state; 
In accomplishing this objective, information was provided spec i fical ly for : 

' A, l,dentificati,on of educat ion needs of adult Indian education 
as they exist in Oklahoma, 
B. Identification and description of literacy and educational 
attainment of adult Indians in Oklahoma. 

The second objective of^the survey was to provide i nforiuat i on which.would" 
a$':^ist educa't ional , . 1 efii s 1 at i ve ^nd tribal dec i.s i on-make rs as they deter- 



mj^^*' goals and purposes pf programs for adult Indians i n .Ok J-ahoma . To 

'^^Sfttfimp^Vi^k this objective, information was provided specifically for; 

->y^..<^■- • ^- .. .. • ; 

■■f :p^v- ' - ■■ ' .. < ■ 

x''/'- A, 'Identification and description of personal, social, tribal and 
employment vCfiaracteri St ic§ of adult Indian^ In Oklahoma. 

B, Analysis of personal, social and emproyrtient'characten sties 

' - associated wi th/edycat i.onal . attainment ?nd f unct rnn^r- 1 i teracy 

among adult Indians in Oklahoma, . ^ \ .i ' . 

C. Assessment of educat i^onal condi t ions ..afid' factors associated*' 

\ ^ ' ■ ' ' t- ■ ■ ■ ^ . < . 

with those conditiphs as . they relate to .impl i cat ions foyt*' pro'gram 

■ . ' ■ * * ^ ■«•*■■ 
modification and deyel opment designed to address ''the educat ional 

needs of the adult Indian in Oklahoma* ' .. 

• ^ .fw. 

1.33 The Survey , ■ ^ . / - 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ' • ^^ . ■■■ - ^ ' ■ . .-^ . 
A. statewide 'Survey ^was the^ basic method for gathering f he ihfo'rmatyDn 

.called, for by the project object;i ves,. For this survey the Adult Indian 
Education Project (A. I.E. P.) was charged with the. task of systematically: 



assessing literacy in. a manner consistent with the educational go&ls of the 
"adul rnn^i an commurii ty". After completing a major review of. the current, 
literature and studies on literacy, the traditional term 'literacy' was 
replaced byambre appropri ate term 'functional 'literacy."' A question- 
naire or^ instrument) then, was ccfnstructed- to assess educational attain- 
ment, utilizing traditional measures; th^ extent of literacy/, utilizing 
measures based on the concepf of functional' literacy. 

The survey consisted of interviewing adult members of Indian tribes re- 
siding within>,the statQ of OklBhqrna The persons interviewed were chosen 
at random from tribal membership l ists in proportion to the size of the 
-.population of the tribe. Approximately two percent (1.8.) of the Indians 
Statewide, from participating tribes, were i nterviewed for inferences 
about the^ level of adult Indian literacy and educat ional atta inmen,t in 
the state of Oklahoma. 
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] .k Conceptual Framework 



Field research such as the Adult Ind i an EducaTion >ToJecrmust-Be~a 
according to the constraints and conditions found i-n the ' commun i ty. wh i ch 
was being researched'. This is especially true when the community being 
researched and the sponsor supporting the research maintain separate cul- 
tural traditions and^values. TheAcTult I nd ian Educat ion' Project made a 
particqlar effort to design a conceptual frameworl< for the execution of 
the project's. objectives which were ' app rop r i ate to the goals of the adult 
Indian community within Oklahoma. ; « . ' ■ — 

],i4) Field Research in Communities 

The American I nd i an 1 nst i tute in conduct ing .research among the Indian 
communi ty ; s guided by the fol lowing 'ethical concerns: . - . 

Re53earch conducted should not be harlnful 'to the people 
or the community involved either '^by jntent or because of. 
■the effect of the research , des i gn . 

2. Research should be consistent with the goals of the community 
as well as the sponsor. 

3, When possible, research should be conducted with the 
full co'nsent of the persons who are the subjects of 
.the research. Steps should be taken. to assure the . 

strict a^nonymity and privacy of respondents partici- 
pating in^the research. ^ • . " 
k. The' community should be involved as fully as possible 
° in both setting the parameter's for the: research design 
and Implementing the actual research activities. 
5, All research results should be turned over to the 

community for their infprmation and use. If. several 
communities are involved, information which might be 
identified with a partjcular community should not be 
released without t^ consent of the community involved, :' 

29 



In addition to these general ethical concerns, three. assumpt ions formed 
the basis of the field study conducted by the^ Adult Indian Education . 
Pr'ojectV ^ - .... , - 

Adul t American lliH^i^ tfte ri ght" to' extension-of ; 

thei r cul tural t /adi f. 'ons. 

The educational ?nstitutions ^serving their needs must 



1 . 



1. 



give full cons ?'.'e rat ion to the fact that American Indians 
maintain traditions different from those of the majority 
cul ture. . ' 

Adult Atnericap Indians have the right to qual i ty ;3duca- 
t i on an,d M t, Vs, they who define quality . 



These underlying concern^ and assumptions have resulted in this project 
ibeing shaped in all -its phases according to the perspectives of the 
\participat ing tribal .commun i t i es .,wi thi n' the state. , 



THE A.I.E.P. SURVEY WAS, JN LARGE 
PART, DESIGNED AND CONDUCTED BY 
MEMBERS^ OF THE INDIAN 'COMMUNI- 
TIES ACROSS THE STATE. 



ERIC 



The Educational goal s and object i ves for. which this survey was conducted 
wdre bnes expressed by the Indian community. The specific questionnaire 
used \x\ the survey was designed with the f ul 1 est adv i ce from, both Indian 
professionals- and representative tribal members. The data collection 
it self \was -done by t r i baV members w i th in their own tribal groups. Respon- 
dents who participated i.n the survey/jwere- informed as to the purposes of 
the project.- Finally, I hn rr nil f ie i. O i f this . rft n ^iff r^s^T^tfrre- i' ti|ju r' t od J i i t 5gtt y 
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] .k2 Definition of Literacy 

The.concept of literacy, as a major part of the foundation of this survey, 
•had to be definifed in terms that were meaningful to the Ind ian* communi ty in 
Oklahomia, Both traditional definitions; and ■ def i n i t ions which were not so 
traditional were reviewed for their appropriateness ^'or this community. • 

Literacy is trad.i ti^onal ly> associated' with.readi.ng activities, yet there ire 
differences between the concepts of reading and literacy. Literacy, in 
contrast to reading, implies both basic reading skills and socially 
^appropriate, behavior,* and *any definition of Itteracy musj: irfcorporate both. 
..Bprmuth offers the f.ol'^lowing definition: — : ' . ■ 

^ "In the broadest" sense of the word, literacy is the 

ability to exhibit all the behavior a person needs in , • 
order to respond appropriately to all possible reading 
.tasks." (1970: 13^-1^6) . ^ 

If literacy was to be a realistic goal of an adult education program, it 
had to be devised by some subset of the total set. of both read ing -^Irasks"**""^' 
and behavior required to accomplish those tasks. Bermuth suggested that 
this subset- be selected on the basi's of economic, social, cultural and 
political benefits to the 'individual in society. . in "effect, he was saying 
that 1 i teracy shoul d be measured more for its social utility rather than 
for isome assumed abstract value. . ' „ . 

Traditional, measures . - The mul t i facetjsd nature of literacy can histori- 
cally be seen through the use of three measurement techniques: • grade 
level equivalence-, standard scores on normed referenced tests and com- 
posite scores. -Each of these in some way relates a particular perfor- 
mance on some reading test to the performance of otKers at a particular 
level. One might say, "John is reading at grade level 7.2'." Recently 
the . National Center for 'Hea 1 th Statistics conducted a, survey using their 
. bri ef 'tests of literacy.. This survey shows that ^ . 8 ''percent of the indi- 
viduals 12-17 years old scored b^low the average of fourth-grade readers 
on the instruijient and can' therefore be regarded as illiterate (Literacy 



n 
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Among Youths. 12-16 Years, U.S.., 1973)* These methods of assessment were 
^not particularly usefuT because it was uncertain what specific performances 
were impl ied by success on the test*. Further, the. date was based on ab^ 
stract measures and norms whichwere not. re^l ated to any social or cultural 
cond i t ions^ within which actual reading takes place. 

The' sel f -report method of measui^ing literacy ha^^ recent 1 y 'been " used by' 
the 1970.censust By this method, a person who reports that they have 
completed at least six grades of • school i's asked whether they can read a 
• "^^fmpTe message.'*' This method raises three critical concerns. First, .. 
the descript-ion-of "simple message" may not be adequate; second, there 
i s uncerta i nty about t be re 1 at ionsh i p of -1 i teracy ' to grpduat ing f rbm the 
sixth grade; and third, the unwi 1 1 i'ngness of people to report themselves 
as illiterate casts considerable doubt on the Census ' .reau's methods of 
estimating literacy. Measures of literacy such as those d i scussed above 
may be useful at the first-guess level." However, they have proveri inade- 
quate because they did not relate directly to actual reading behavior nor 
did they permit inferences about what source of, competencies were requi.red 
for the skills 'being measured. _ / ' 



FUNCTIONAL LITERACY: READING FOR 
A PURPOSE-READING SKI LLS WHICH AN 
adult; MUST HAVE IN ORDER TO FUNC- 
TION MINIMALLY WIThIn daily AMERI- 
CAN society., 

THIS IS TESTED BY READING ITEMS SUCH AS A NEWSPAPER, 
A SIGN IN A STORE OR A JOB APPLICATION-DAY-TO DAY 
SIMPLE READING ITEMS. 
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^ hunctionar- 1 i teracy . The^terni functional 1 i teracy. denotes reading for 
purpose. The purpose -is related to socio-ut i 1 i ty. Grav^ 1969, defined 
■'functional literacy "as the abil^ty to engage productively in all readi. 
activities normally expected' of a literate adult /in communities." This 
def i.ni tion, wh i 1 e c i rcu 1 ar , emphasized the fact that certain tasks are 
-expected, of ad4ai-t..mejnbetis-bY_^heXr- commum^^ of 
Education defined a 1 i terate person as : 

"one, who has acqui red essential skills in reading, writing 
and computation required for the effective functioning in 
a society and whqse attainment of such skills make it 



possible for them to^ devel op^ and part i c i pate actively in 
ttie of life iji time\" (Nafziger, 1975)^, • " 

The U.S. Off fee of ^'ducation operational ized 'th i s" def i n i t ron' by~^^^^^ 
ting that adults must be able to perform the following tasks: . 

.1. Read and understarld all sections of the -newspaper with 

particular emphasis on classified advert i sement sect ions. 
■ .2. Read dri-verls placement test from any state. 
3.,^ Read and^ understand voter*s registration instructions. 

Read and comprehend the key features of.pop^lar busir.ess ' 
contracts such as those issued by car dealers, furni- 
ture stores, clothing stores and repaVr dealers. 
5.. Read labels on such household i tems as grocer i es y 

medicine, recipes, machine-operating instructions, 
"etc:. ' ■ 

6. Read .the material necessary to perform jobs classified 

as entry 1 evel . ' 

7. Read personal letters. 

- 8. Read and follow instructions such as road 'and bui Id ing 
. s igns. 

9. F^ead and use the telephone directory. 
.•..>10. Read anc complete job application forms. 

11. Read and comprehend business, letters to debtors and 
cred i to -s . " ' " . . . ■ ' 



From thcae definitions ant;) operat ional i zat ions of the concept^of func- 
tional 1 ifeeracy ,^ one can view, some of the major problems related to con 
structing a survey instrument which adequately assesses the'^ability to 
complete such tasks. The increasing emphasis'on adu It li teracy has led 
to a prol i ferat ion of read i ng programs and adul.t education programs de- 
signed to teach reading tasks important to social survival. The desire 



Project (1,975) conducted an imtfensive literaturfe survey.. In this survey 
he contacted governmental agencie's and foundat-iohs to gain assistance \n 
determining the characteristics of successful and unsuccessful . adul ts . 
In' addition, the Adul t Performance Level (API) Project interviewed adults 
who wjere under-educated ^nd under-employed, empl oyers*^ and personnel spe- 
cialists. The necessary skills identified during the 1975 research were 

grauped_Jjito_Jtheif oJL!,ow ^eas: 
, t> ' '■ 

A. Communications skills . . 

B. ComjDUt-ation skills 

C. Probability skills ^ - ♦ 

D. Interpersonal skills 

Jhe APL rese'arch substituted the term functional competency for functipnal 
literacy because the sk i 1 1 s requ i red more than j ust- the abi 1 i ty to use and . 
comprehend wri tten mater ial s. Five general knowledge areas were" identified" 

A. Occupatioha' knowledge 

B. '. Consumer econom'ics . " ' " ' : • , 

Cv, Community res-ources Vy- 

D. " Government and Law " . • / 

E. • Health . • 1 : 

Using nat.i ona.l . sampl es , the APL project determined that as many as 20 
percent" of the adul t popul at ion were functionaHy incompetent. In one 
of the skill areas, computat ion , i t appeared that one-th i rd of the United 
States adults may be functionally incompetent. Further, the illiteracy 
rate the APL research reported was much higher among minorities, 
(Northcutt, 1S75) It- seemed, that this was related to the^ higher illiteracy 
■ rates ' reported .for 1 ow^ i ncome and low-edu'cat ion- groups . ' Prior to the 
Adult Ind ian* Educat ion Project, no research existed assessing adul t . Indaian 
literacy by' state or tribal group. 

In summary of the previous research on. functional literacy, 'c would, appfear 
that asthe^tasks used i n 1 i teracy cjssessment instruments b^fcome more like 
actual daily tasks, in the sense of requiring composite fkills, estimates 
of the extent of i'lliteracy increase'Jprcoportion^tely. This was as expected 
.Results suggested that the more , marg i nal the person ' ski 1 1 s , the mor^ . 
.likely he" was . to fail^at tasks requ i r i ng several i nterdependent ski 1 1 s . 



1.^3 .Quest! on § for the Survey 



The questions used in the Adul f Ind ian Education Project's survey\to 
measure/ f.unctionai 1 i teracy- among adult Indians' in the state of Oklahoma 
were, constructed with the assistance of a review panel. This panel, obm- 
posed/of Indian professionals from ac ross t he state, selected from a pool 
of example 1 i teracy objectives the appropriate objectives for American 
Indiaos in their daily activities. In addition to'the functional literacy 
measures, questions were constructed to survey educat ional attainment 
using more traditional measures such as years of school: completed. 



A.I. E.P. SURVEYED: 

, * EpUCAi;iONAL ATTAINMENT 

• FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 

• SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

(including personal, tribal and empiby- 
ment characteristics) 

Questions were also constructed to .determine the -pe rsona'l , . sec i a 1 ,' tribal" 
and employment characteristics of 1^'he population being studied. : 

\ .^k Survey Execution ' ' ., 

Each of the tribes across tfhe^i^tate was contacted for participation in the 

study. A random sample of Wrj33al memberSs was taken from the tribal member 

- <^ ■ - ■ . 

ship lists. of the 1 9 part i c i p>t i ng; t r i bes . .Field interviewers from within 

y • ■ 

each tribal group were identified and trained in techniques of field, inter 

• ■"• * ^i'*^ ' ' 

viewing. These field interviej^iers -then conducted interviews amon'g members 

of their t^'ibe. The interviews were scored ^and^- tabu! ated , and the results 

of the survey were analyzed iby the Project staff. These. survey results.- 

then serve as the basis for this report, on the educational needs of adult 

Indians in Oklahoma. 
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V'; . Part C ' 
CHAPTER 2 ■ _ 



> . ^ . ' METHODOLOGY 

This chapter will review the principal issues associated with the method- 
ology ut i 1 i zed dur i ng the survey of educational attainment and functional 
o literacy among adult Indians in , the state of Oklahoma, These issues in- 

elude .populat;ion and samples, selection and training of field interviewers, 
instrument development, data collection and data processing, • 

•- ► . -* - . . 

' ■ " ' ^ ' ' 2.1 , Population ancjj,. Samples ^ , - . " 

■• • . . '' I 

a 

■ \ 

o ■ , ' ' 

One of the. first methodological concerns of . any sijrvey is the identifica- 
tion of the, pop,ul at ion group to be su'^veyed, A definition of who is" to 
be included in the group .must be chosen,* Then, using this definition., 
actual names ahd addresses of people to be surveyed must be obtained, 
'\ 'For this survey the three best known definitions were cons idered ..for \ , 

, "\ possible use in defining which Indi ans, woul d be included in the survey. 

V? 2. 11 Definition of Population ^ ■ \ 

This project was funded to' assess the educational conditions of adult 
American Indians in the state of Oklahoma, 18' years or older; However, 
•there'were several conflicting procedures for defining exactly who is to.: 
Be cons i dered anx American Indian. */. ' " „ - ■ 

DEFINiWtHE INDIAN POPULATION 

• BUREALK>F CENSUS ? : . 
Setf-enurWation ' 

: • BUREAU OF\nDIAN AFFAIRS 

% Indian Blooc 

/- Documented I n^an Ancestry 

' • ADULT INDIAN EDgCATION PROJEC^^^ 
Tribal Membership 
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Previous d.ef Ini t'ions , . TKe Bureau of Census in 1970 usecl the measure, of 

sel f-enumerat io'n ; a person was cons i dered to. be a Nat i ve Amer i can if he 

reported hirhself as such when* compl et i ng* the census-form or when contacted 

by a census person. The Bureau of Indian Affairs considers a person an 
• * • / . ■ •» " - Q 

American I nd i an; when having 1 /h or more Indian blood quantCim from a"single 
tribe and able., to identify his/her I nd i an 1 i neage. Table 2-01 shows the 
-Burea'u of Indian AffaTrs estimated state Indian population. Population 
estimates aTe discussed in detail in Addendum B. Finally, there was "the 

definition utili7ed.,by the rribes v^hicR, in actuality, is several defini- 

tj . - . * , . 

tions. Most tribes fa'nction as separate communities separately frb'm one 

•« ' ■ , * ' ' 

Another. Each has its own identifying procediure, which, Fn some c^ses , \ 
conf 1 icts wi th the Bureau . of I nd i an' Af f a i rs , ? 

Tr i bal def i n i t ion . When conduct i ng commun i ty research, i^t i s pa rt i cu 1 ar 1 y 
importaat to be sensitive to a commun ity ' s sel f -def i n i ti on. Thfs is^'"" . 
especial ly true;when the definition is being used as the basis for re- . 
search that wi 1 1 eventual ly' be utilized by the community itself in an 
attempt to serve its people. Consequently: if was this tribal defini- 
ftion oT the Indian population which was used for the Adult Indian 
Education Project (A. i . E,P,.,) Survey ' 

As .8 part of this se 1 f-def i n i t ion -process^ the Indian tribes located in 
the state of^. Oklahoma were allowed to further specify theiV community 
popul at ion. to i.nclude residents within what is called the t r i ba 1 s.e r^v i ce 
area. This resulted, in two tribes specifying their cqmmuni ty members to 
include only tribal members residing in a six or ten-county area servi ced 
by the tribe. ^Further the tribes of tine northeastern portion of the 
s^^tate def ined theM r~"population as:,being wi thin a thirty-mile radiums of 
the tr i bal ' of f i ce , which excluded some' tribal membe7T~lTvi"ng i n -the^s tate 
at a distance further than thirty miles but irrcluded an approximately 

equal number of tribal members residing in Kansas or Missouri. ^ ■ 

* 1 • . • ' • •' ( , 

Sources: r.csidcnt iT^dian Population, La bo r Forco, Unemployment, an^ 
■ . Undcrcmplnymnrit : Sufwnary by Area: t\c.rcU ]'972 . U. S. Depart-. 

mcnt of the Interior, Buieau of jndian Affairs, Statistics 
-Division: July 1972. 
f. , ■ ■ ■ 

Brtvikdown provided by Annuol Labor Force Report, Anadarko 
Agency : <Cureau of Indian Affairs. Anadarko, Gklahoma, 
April, 1S75. 



TAtfLE 2-01 



ESTIMATED INDIAN POPULATION IN.QKLAHOAA 
BY BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AREA OFFICE," 
AGENCY AND "TRIBE 



Area Office^ 
^ Agency ^ 
Tribe 



ANADARl^vO AREA 

■ Anq.dnrko Agency 
Kiowa 
Comanche 
Apach.e 
. Port Si 1 I Apache 
. Wi chi ta y- 
Caddo ' ' " , 

Deloware (Western) ^ 

h '^ortcho Agency • 

Cheyenne £ Arap^ho. ' 

Pawnee Agency 

. Kaw, Otoe & Mlssouria, 
Pawnee, Ponca and Tonkuw^ 
i/ * : ' «> ■ . 
Shawnee Agency 
Iowa 

K>ckapoo • * 

Potawatomi 
Sac t Fox ^ 
Shawnee (Absentee) 
Olher Indians, tribe not 
specified 

MUSKOGEE AREA 

Ardmorc Agency 
Chickasaw 

- Miami Agenc y ' 

. Eastern Shawnee, Miami, 
Quapaw, Seneca-Qayuga , 
Peoria, Ottawa, '^t 
Delaware, V/yandotte ' ' 

Okmulgee Agency 
Creek 

Osage Agency 
* Osage 

Tstrl-eq iKth.,^ e n c y 

Cherokee, C^Terr)1? 
Shawnee, Kcctoowah, 
Delawa/e (Eastern) 

Ta I i h t no Agency 

Choctaw " . 

Wcwoka Agency , 
Seminole 

Total 



0 



Total 
Jribal 
Popu 1 at ion 
Al 1 Ages 



i'l.O'iS'- 
5J25 

1,000 
300 
580 

1 ,288 
800 



^1,200 



133 
570 
1,371 
935 • 
807 

1,378 



5,850 

1 !930 
15.177 
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10,8^19 

• 3J15 
99.22.8 



By using a probability or. random sample, researchers are able to ^survey 
a" relatively small number of people and-yet speak with a certain amount 
of statistical accuracy about the larger grcJup as a whole. -t' 

/■ , 

Sample frame . A sample is a small part of a larger item. In; reseacch, » 
sampl ing means that only part of the people in the group being 4surveye,d 
are actually interviewed. For example.., -one out of every ten people might 
be interviewed. The larger total g^"oup (in t^is case' the Oklahoma adult 
Ind.ian population) is called the sample frame. The people actually con- 
tacted to- b^ ivnt'erviewcd are called t.h^ sample. A ' Vandom'* sampl e i s a 
sample chosen so that every person in the larger groujD being surveyed has 
equal, chance to be chosen, for an interview.. . > ^ 

Steps have tp ^be taken to insOVe.that the source list of names provided 
to the researcher.s actually include everyone in the pbpu 1 at ion . ' For 

example, if the source list of names used contains only the names of the 

0 

head of the household, any survey results woul ; ot be results for the 
total population. Instead, they would be results for only the heads of- 
households. Thus, the characteri st i cs of. the sample frame and the methods 
adppted to correct deficiencies in i ts compl eteness are matters of funda- 
mental importance.. Weaknesses in a frame may pass unnot i ced .and affect 
research results unless an'^explicit effort is made to locate and correct 
them^ . 

\* • • ' 

' . i ■ 

The sample frame selected for this project consiste'd of the actual list 
of adult Indians on recognized tribal rolls or tribal adult membership 
lists, for the tribes in the state of Oklahoma,. A perfect samp.le frame 
would contain a complete list of al 1 the adult Indian.s in tKe tr i bal- pgpu- 
-lation to be sampled. There would be no duplications and every. adult 
would be included. 

,* • ' ; , . « • 

Ini-tfal sample . Af ter. pefmi ss ion was obtained from the participating 
tribes to sample tiie tribal memb'6rship list, the specific 1 i st cpnta i n i ng 

20 ■ , ^ • ■ 
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the most recent and complete l-isting of adul t rtr i bal . members and theirv*; 
addresses was identified. The source list figuresV'for ,each of ^the^ tribes 
•surveyed i s shown in Tabl e 2-02^. , ^ ' . ' ' 

. A "teit.* percent random sample of adult tribal members was then drawn^Tom 
the spurce list and this comprised the Initial sample for the-trib'e, Vor 
tribes whose^source list cons i sted of ' households rather than individual^ 
the sample frama figure included the average 1,8 adult Indi an persons per 

, household. As indicated in Table 2-02, the total sample frame for the 
part I c I pat i ng tr i was 48,996. 

Household sampling procedures . The sampling source list of several of.. 
the tribes consisted'of househol d census 1 i sts ..or mai 1 i ng ' 1 i sts , both of 
whfcch provided the name'o/ only one respondent w'ithin a household. In ' 
order to insure that the survey assessed the fotal tribal population^ 
. rathgr than just the heads of househol ds, each adult American Indian' 
withitia household had to be^iven an -equal opportunity to. be' cons idered 
as respondents for this survey. This was; accompl i shecj^, by teach i ng • f i e 1 3 
interviewers from tKese particular tri'bes how to .sele'ct 'a respondent from 
within: a household by. using random samp 1 i,ng. procedure's desc r i bed^. i n --^ 
Appendix 3*3. In this way each el ig i bl e . adul t had an equalopportuni ty 
to be interviewed. 



TABLE i-ofl /, ^ ' 

OEAliOMA i\j|uLT TRIBAL' POPULATION ■ 
•DEFINITIONS OF THE SAMPLE AND SAHp'lE FRAME " ' 



Tribe 



Source 



From the 
Source 



. • Initial 
In the Frame' , Sample 



In the Net Ssinple 

N ■ I 



Proportion 
of Sample 
to Frame 



Kiowa 
Comanche 
"Apache - 
' Caddo ' 

■ .Western 'Delaware 

■ Potawatomi 



Absentee Shawnee 

• ' ,,\ 

Cherokee 

Creek 

Choctaw 

Eastern Shawnee 
Miami - . 



^1 



' er|c 



5 


2,980 


2,980 


5.9 


297 


128 • 


14.5 


4.4 


k 


1,5J0 H 


■ 2,826' 


5.8 ' 


157 ■ 


■ 82' 


' '^9.3 


2_.;9 


1 


■ 262 


0 


.5 ■ ' 


. ''11 ■ ' 


11 ' 


■1.2 ■ 


■4.2 


k 


330 H 


5% 


1.2 


" 34 : 


11 


1.2 


.I.9. 


k 


237 He 


, ^27 




; 24 


■ . ' 13 


1.5' ' . 


3.0 


') 


1,770 


.1,770 


r 

■ 3.6 


177 ■ 


■ 38, 




2.l' 


5 


■ 258,;:'...;:, 


„ 258 




,33; . 


' 15 


1.7 


5.8 




329 " 


\ 329 


'.7 


' 327 ■ 


42 


4.7 


12.8 


2 


U,190, 


U,,190 


29.0 


1,419 


^ 225 ' 


25.5 • 


1.6 




711*H 


12,798 


26.1 . 


232 

■ ^ 


;64 


1, 

7.2 , 


■ .'5 

'i; 


k 


'3,^30*H , 


• 6,17^ 


^2.6 


349 


' 112 ' 

• ' * ■ 


12.7 


,1.8 


1 


''^ 370fH 


' , 666 


/ 1.4 ■ 


37 


17 


1.9 ■ 


. 2.6 


1 


.'160^ 


! 


■ .9, ■ 

1 


46 , 


; ' 18 ' 


2.0' 

t 


3.9 






/. 













,. ■ I. '' 

Tribe 


'. Source 


From the 
Source .■ 


In' the Frame 

N' X 


■■ Initial - ' 
Sample • 


In the Net Sampl'j 

N . I 


Proportion 
of Sample 
to' Frame 


Peoria 


I 6 

.1 


320*' 


■ 320 


.7 


. 32 


k 




' 1.3 ' 


Quapaw 


' ' ' 7 . 


' 420* . ■ 


■ , 420 


.9 


42 


11 


■ '3.1 




Wyandotte ' ■ ' ■ 

1' 


1 . 


■ 450*H.'. 


810 


1.7 . 




■ 7 


,.8 


» '.-^ ' 


SeneJa-Caynga 


■ 7 


90*H 


162 


.3 


90 


10 


1.1 , 


6.2 


.Ottawa , 


, 4 . 


150* 


150 


.3 


26 „ 


11 


■1.2 . 


7.3 


Seminole 


' 8 




3,490 


7.1. 


jjj 


36 


^.1 . 


1 n 


■ . '1 

•Other Tribal Affiliations 












14 ' 


1.6 • 




TOTAL „ 




31,817 


48,9% • 






'885 ■ 


100.0 ' 


1.8 



From the Source - 

In State or In Service Area Adult Population 
In thejramei- ' 

■ Adjusted to the Average Number of Eligibles 

for the Tribes Without Household List 
Initial Sample - ,' 
•Approximately 107» of the source except ■ 
Creek 33l''(of lOZ), Seneca-Cayuga and • ^ 

. Absentee Shavn^e'lOOZ , ■ • ' . 

+ The Source was itself, a lOZ Sample 
* In Service Area 
H' Households' ; ' 



N 
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■ Source; ^ ' ■ 

1. Tribal Roll 

■ 2, Voter's Registration 

3. Census Survey 

' 4*. Mailing List (Household) , 

5. Per Capita Membership List 

6. Judgment , Fund Roll 
.7. Membership List 

I. Membership Applications 



\ 



Adult Indian Education Project 
Ni)rinan,OI<lahomal976 
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■FIGURE 2-03 



BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS GEOG^fHIC 
REGIONS AND AGENCIES - OKLAHOMA 



to 
4^ 
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Anadarko Area Jurisdiction 
A. Anadarko Agency 
Goncho Agency 

C. Pawnee Agency 

D. Shawnee Agency 



Muskogee Area Jurisdiction 

■ 1. Osage Agency 

2. Tahlequah Agency 

3. Miami Agency, 

4. Okipulgee Agency 

5. Talihina Agency 
6'. Ardraore Agency 
7,; Wewoka Agency 



• Tribal "chunk"' se lect i on Th? state of Okla:homa is divided geographi- 
cally by ^the Bureau of Indian Affai rs into two area regions. Within each 
of these regions, Bureau of Indian Affai rs agencies have been estab I i shed 
to assist and monitor Indian t r i ba 1- groups withi n the state, (see Figure- 
•2-03). The sample frame, and consequent 1 y , /the M h i t ial ten .percent, . 
sample, involved tribal populations that were generaMy concentrated in. 
geographical areas cooresponding to these agency regions. - • ' 

The initial sample was divided into lists, or "chunks," each containing 
the names and addresses of . e ight i nd i v i dual s . ' The . e i ghC i nd i v i dual s .gen- 
erally" lived in close geographical proximity to one another, often in the 
same town or rural area. These "chunks" were then distributed to f'eld 
i ntervi ewers\ By contact ing respondents listed, in the same geographical 
area, field interviewers avoided duplication of travel over the same ter-. 
ritory. At the same time, however, a fairly random distribution of the 
sample was maintained. 
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1.2 " Instrument Development . 

An outline of the instrument development process.!^ provided in 
Figure 2-0^.. ' , ^» 

2,21 Overview of Measures . . 



EKLC 



The instrument used'in-the A.I.E.P. Survey was designed to measure both 
the educational atta i nment • and functional literacy. Educational attain-, 
ment was evaluated in terms of traditional attainment measures Principally, 
these were: number of years 'of school completed; extent of high school 
completion; and type amd extent of -post-secondary educat ion. In deter- 
mining current functional ^1 i^teracy levels for adult Indians far less 
traditional meas.ures had to be devised. 

As discussed in Section 1.22, the measurement of functional literacy re- 
quired the identification of specific literacy indicators which measured 
types of tasks ordinari.'ly performed. by adults in their dai.-Jy lives. The 
process of i dent i f y i ng these i ndicators j s, described below in Section 2.22. 

In addition tp educational atta i nment ' and functional literacy measures, . 
measures were developed to 'assess more general personal, social, tribal 
and employment characteristics to hel p determi ne what other factors wer'e 
associated with educational characteristics. (See Sect ion'2 .23) 

The various measures of the A.I.E.P. instrument were developed to provide, 
not only a descriptive assessment of the educational needs of adult Indians, 
but also more detailed information on the characteristics of i nd i v i dual s who 
have the highest need. This in turn was Intended to provide information 
necessary for any specific program modifications or program development 
addressing these need^. Further, in many cases the literacy, educational 
and Other measures provided data which contributed is i gn i f i cant 1 y to ah 
..otherwise inadequate data base concerning the adult Indian population in 
the state of Oklahoma. 
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FIGURE 2-04 RESEARCH IMSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 



Identify 
Instrument 
Conceptual 
Model 


< 




Fieic 
Mod( 


Test' 
)l 






Identify . 
Instrument 
Item Pool 
1406 Iteiml 



J Item List ^ 
Number 2 



Item List 
Number 1 



JltemUrt 
Numbers 



Item List 
Number 4 



Panel Review 



.Identification 
of 79 Most 
Criticalitems 



Draft Instrument, 



Field Test No. r 



Rani^ingSi 
Selection of 
' Most Critical 
Instrument 
Items. 



Identify Instrument 
Visual Stimuli 



Rewrite Process 
Numljer 1 



— Field Test No. 2 



Final Instrument 



Rewrite Process 
Numbei'2 



Division of 
f [ Item Pool . 
intoA.IVIuIti* 
Jopic Lists. 
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Adult Indian EdOcalionProjept 
Norman, Oklahoma 1976 



'2.22 Literacy Indicator Selection 

, , ' " .■ ■ -• . ' ■ <* 

• ■ ' : ^ ' . ' ■■ - ■ • ■ ■ 

■ .Initial background research . A major task in the development of the 

instrument utilized 'for the survey' was to systematically define and 
. operational ize the term functional literacy and identify speci f i c' 1 i ter- 
acy ir.di.cators or 'questions. Background information was gathered in--: 
three ways . • , , ; ■ • ., ' 

First, the Nafziger "report, 1975/ was used as a-'primary source for the 
identif icatioh of tests and questionnaj re's which could be potentially 

^useful. In addition, a literature search was conducted via Educational 
Resources Information Clearinghouse (£RIC) to identify tests, t^st ref- 
erence' books and articles on current testing effo'-ts in field surveys.. 
A summary of the mate r i a I s i de,nt i f ied during this literature-review is 

.contained in Appendi^K 8. - 

Second, requests for information were mailed to publ i shers of adul t lit- 
eracy materials, to principal investigators of adult literacy projects 
and to professionals act!ve in adtjit education. AJJ ;<n9wn pub) i shers and 
investigators of adult. 1 i teracy wdre contacted and asked for examination 
.copies^of materials pertaining to measuring adult Indian literacy for 
possible adopt ion "duri ng the project periocT. ^ ^ \ ■ 

•Third, telephone and personal; contact w&s'madewith individuals active 
in teaching and measuring adult readjng. Those contacted included devel 
ot^rs of measurement instruments, (i^^rdihators; of adult Indian education 
prdqrams,. teachers of adults and specialists in reading measurement, 
Thes\ contacts helped: (1) identify test instruments, (2) gain more 
inform^ion about testo^al ready i dent if i.^cl , (3) obtain information about 
criteriaNto be used in eva 1 uat i ng tests , and finally (4) identify issues 
related to\ i ntervi ew i ng dynamics among ethnic minorities. 

\: ■ " ' • ■ , . ^ ; 

Item pool . TVi^ough the information obtained during the background 
research,' it was determined that none of the instruments available at 
that time was w^)! suited for' use by community field i nterviewet-s among 

' " \ •• - ' ■ 
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/ a diverse, state wide adult Indian population. However, a pool of just " 
; over 400 literacy tasks measuring a range of daily activities and skills 
\was identified: This pool of 1 i teracy i terns was^then submitted to a- 
review panel for ident i f icat'ion of the. 1 i teracy I ndi cators which were to. 
be utilized in^the. survey. / . 

• Panel -rev iew process . The large item pool initially identified in the \ 
survey of -literacy, instruments was divided into four lists of approxi- 
mately 100 potential literacy tasks-. These lists of 1 i teracy tasks 
were distributed among a review panel, of ^American Indian professionals 
in the state of- Oklahoma representing a wide spectrum of expertise, ex- • 
; - . ■ periejic^ and interests. Represeniat i ves of JndJan industry, adult Indian 
education, government, journa l ism, comm unity health, law, andvboth tribal 
and intertribal service agencies were included.^ 

A REVIEW PANEL OF INDIAIM PR0I=ES- 
, ' SIGNALS FROM ACROSS THE STATE 

.SELECTED THE LI TElR AC Y QUESTIONS 
^ WHICHWOULD BE MOST BENEFICIAL TO 
V ADULTS. ^ j 

Each panel member was given one of the four lists %:f 1 i teracy tasks and 
■\ asl<ed to evaluate the task'i on the basis of their r^-'elevan^^o adult 

Indian people in the stji^ of Oklahoma. This orjexitarion of the panelists 
^ ■ emptra5"i2ed that each panel member was serving as spokesperson for the 
^ people within a particular Indian -community. Theyjwere to make judg- 

ments based on the va lues .o f t-hat community, not merely their own. 
<• / . " ■ /, ■ 

^, Indicator selection criteria . A primary objective of the instrument 

T ' 

development was to develop .reading indicators othati^ would reflect as 
validly and reliably as possible the characteristics of readi'ng tasks 
adult Indians generally encounter in real life. In specifying, a reading 
task, effort was focused on '^'baeic skills^' and general knowledge areas 
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which were "expected to di scriminate adults who could function ipdepen- 
dently in society at a minimal level from those who could not. . The con- 
straints were that the tasks: (1) reflect frequently/ encountered visual 
stimul i and reading demands for adult Indians, (2) be 'usable for .both 
evaluative and diagpostJc purposes and each have, if- possible, a set 
level of difficulty, (3) be^ones whTich if performed^would^ be beneficial 
to individuals In their daily lives, {k) be primarily based on visual • 
rather than writing sk i 1 1 s . and (5) be observable and scorable in an 
'•interview situation. . ; ^' " . 

Re^d^ng tasks were cl ass if i ed accord ing to /general knowledge areas, de- 
scrilDing the kind of daily s i tuat ions' " i n which the /reading tasks would 
be found. These classifications were: occupational knowledge, consumer 
education, law and government, 'and health. 



Ini t ial instrument . Seventy-nine tasks out of the l'arger'^06 item pool 
had ^a mean^'value of 2.5 or less. on a scale of 1 to 7 (1 = beneficial; 
7»=.not beneficial) as determined from the responses by the 72 member 
review^ panel'. (See Append^ix 2-2#)l These tasks were then reviewed by 
the. project staff and an ins^trument of indicator questions was constructed 
for these tasks. . " / - ■ -.^ " . ' 

The questions weneonot subject to some of 'the usual constraints of Qon- 
vehtional test"^. The instrument did not have to be des i^gned, i n a format 
for group administration since interviewing v;as to be done^on a one-to*^. 
one basis; Also, i,t was not necessary to 4^:i"ign questions in^a multiple 
choice format w,ith detractors for options. ^Bpth multiple choi<;e*and 
open-ended questions were utiMzed. thei questiiDns were constructed to: 

li be representative of>1?he skill and topic \ 
. ' " ' area evaluated by the'review panel as most 

beneficial to the adult Indian community, 
and if possible, be cjosely related. to . 
. .i-nd icators which had appeared on earlier ' 
'literacy surveys so as to provide compara- . „ 
tive data for the analysis of survey resul ts ; , 
2. use a common and easily recognizable' visual 
sttmul us; . , 



\ 



3. hot dupl icate one anpthsr^ •" , * . ■ \' 

k. be brief 'm the number .of total visual ■ ' . 
stimuli Used. '(i;;e. questions 5houl:d 
cluster around as few vjsual stimuli..^ . 
as .po'ssible) and i| ^ ' 

5.\ measure a range of difficulty levels, 
rather than 'al 1 measure the same; level. 

\ . . ■ ■ " . ■ ' * ' - * ' 

;Jhe initia^ quest i re '•'developed i ncl uded . ^ 1 i teracy ihd-icaror qtJfe's- 

tions. In addition\l2 questions f rpm ,an .^ekampl e. job appl icat ion Wfere 
included to examine ja Variety of social and educational characteristics-* 
of -the- respondent. ^ the Ui teracy que^ referred to vi'suai stimylj 

(e,g. j newspaper ads^,soe^iai security forms, signs conta i ni ng, heal th / 
advice) -which were pl^ced\on cards,. and reac| by respondents as the *CQrre- 



sp9fq.ding question^ were ask^ed.. 
■ 2;23.'.'Fie'ld Test and Hinal Instrument 

■ • 1 . . \ \ ./ 

; •;■ » ■ . \ . .\ ■ . , . 

,As part of the first two f iel d\ t ra i n i ng programs, the interviewer trainees 

■ • \ ... ■■ ■■ . . • 

at thes^ programs were |as.l<ed to\ review this initial sUryey instrument and 
eva.ruate\it in terms of whvnher\(l) they woul d feel xomfortabl e qonduct- 
urig^an Interview utilizing this instrument; (2) ^American 'ind ian respon- 
di^'nts would wi 1 1 Fngly. cooperate and not be offended by the instrument 
questions.; (-3) the i ntervi ew could \be "conducted in a reasonable amount. . 
of time wi thou t inconveniencing ei ther the interviewer pr , the respondent; 
aryl^..(A) the quest ions as Worded and t he, vi sual ^st i mul,i ; as presented were 
appfLptjf^^riate to Native Americans. . *• ' ' . . ' 

^U—^ \ '-^—i. ' ■ 

, TKE A.I.E.P. QUESTIONNAIRE CONTAINED: 

( ; 29 Literacy Questions " 
8 Education Questions 
/ ./ 19 Other Questions ° ^ 

/ took about 35 minutes to answer 

On the ^^sis^f this field review, the initial instrument with 59 literacy 
ind icato?'s^was consol jdated and revised to an instrument with 29 literacy- 

■.. ' ■ ■■■ . ' ■ ■ . ■ 

* ■ •• . ' ■ 31 ■■ . ■ ' 



i../cators assessing sbout the ^ame lite racy performance skills. As 
part of this revision^ for example, nhe ■ soc i a 1 i nd i cators wbfe revised 
to be asked' individual ly a'nd were not! associ ated v.ith an exan^rle job 
appHcatjon. Some of the revisions made were due to inappropriateness 
or intrUsiveness of the question as orriginally worded. HcV^cver, most of 
the revisions made were due to a need Ito'-consol i date the questionnaire 
into a more manageable 1 ength and to al more\ smooth! y f 1 ow < ng format . The 
final instrument was designed to take approximately 30 min..t.es to admin- 



ister. The questionnaire was designed | in a c\se-study format; that is, 
the qtiestions were asked from the point of viewx^cf a typi:.al Native 
^American family, Joe and £llen Bigcrow.; / , \ " ' ^ 



- : " ■ . ■ \ ■ ■ 

FIGURE 2 05 
-JOMPONENTS OF TH^ SURVEY INSTHUMEMT 
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The tf aiBff^nc rttftM^y i jLt i bfl » ^ ^ Ai^ » o.hi i6»^y^i^4aA^ are outl ined in Figure 2-05. 



i'he ^rwrru H'^mL. 



a. Sex 

b. Age 

c. Marit 

. dV -Rep: , 

e « Comr 

f . I .tere 



The iPm^si 



a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 
f.. 

h. 




"1 970 census? 
organ i zat ional i nvo.l vements 
.id hobbies 



i ncl ud^d : 



Tr i ba] aff i 1 let ion 
Trib/al language 
. Language pre'f e rence 
Blopd quantum 

Spo^^use was American Indian?., 
Spouse tribal affiliation 
Sp6use blood quantum 
Source of news about tribal events 
Tpbal events involved in 
/ ■ 



The 



?^^g-r^t«£exffiE3nfa9 i ncl uded : 



a . 
b. 
.c. 
d. 
e. 



Present occupat ion' • 
Occupational aspirations 
Number of jobs, held in past 
Occupation made full use of 
Income- 




10 years 
training? 



?X tsfew ^ M WP included: 



Years of school completed " 
Type of certificate received ^ ; 
Type of scpool attended (BIA or Public) 
Yea^rs of college completed' 
Decree received 

Other vocational /continuing education? 
Names and types of training 
y^gency ^ovi.ding training 
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The gfe^ag gt m ituMmm i mmf^ examined four literacy areas: 



o. OccupatJ,onai^ knowledge 

b. Consumer 1 i teracv 

c. Heal th 1 i teVacy 

d . Legal 1 iteracy 



and at the sartie time; examined ji^jni bti '»t iH i'h *yta gK : 



a. Newspaper reading 

b. Computation 

c. Forms completion' ■ ' 

d. Sign reading ' *" 

as weir as overall funct iona^ competence. The f ul 1 quest iontia i re "used 
jduring the survey is shown in Appendix 6. , ,^ 

2.2^ Previous Instruments ' 

Nine of the quest i ons ' ut i 1 i zed in the survey closely resemble questions 
utilized by previous 1 i teracy surveys , pr i nc i pal 1 y the Adult Performance ■ 
Level Project (Northcutt, 1975) discussed in Sec t'i on ^ 21 and Reading/ 
Everyday Activities i n Li f e (Li chtman , 1 972) . An aclditional thirteen- 
-Questions are .somewhat s imi 1 ar to ones utili7-ed\by triese previous studies. 
(See Ap^fndix 2-3.) However, it is bel ieved a close comparison of the 
A.I.E.P.i instrument with;^the two referenced instr'uments shows clearly 
that questions constructed for use by the A. I . E. P !^ Survey were consistently 
less complex, and though measuring similar tasks, riieasured those tasks 
at alsignificantly lower performancV'evel than had\ the prewious national 
studies.' This accurately reflects tln^^ survey '^s goal of measuring minimal 
survival or functional literacy s'kills accordance, wi.th the goals of 
the Indjan community. 

■ 2.25 A.B.E. Pi lot Study 

The instrument was utilized in a pilot study to exami^^e validity of 
the instrument among non-Indian populations. With the coop^t ion of 
the Norman Adult Basic Educat ion Program, three adult basic edti<;ation 
classes were selected to be included in the pilot study. Studentship 
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these classes, had been attending the class for either three or'four class, 
periods (appr^oximately two weeks) prior .to admi ni st rat ion.* of the instru- 
ment • . 

The quest ionnai re was revised so as to exclude references to the Indian 
population and was generalized to a case study format involving Joe and • 
Ellen Brown rather than Joe and Ellen Bigcrow. .Since the Adult Basic 
Education (A.B.E.) study involved a classroom s^etting, the instrument 
also hod to be put into booklet form. Each question was placed in the 
bookVt opposite the visual stimu'ius to whirH it referred. Students 
»weie asked to complete the questionnaire a ti ::ir own pace and were 
e|icouraged to ask any questions they might have had concerning any of « 
the que.stionsi The re.sults comparing functional I i teracy among this 
test group to a comparable adult Indian group are discussed in detail in. 
Sect ion 4 , 53 - ^ 



\ 
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~^ 2.3 Issues Associated with Utilizing Field Interviewers 

■ C 

2.31 Pilot Study of Interviewer Effectiveness 



A study was conducted on the effect of ethni'c differences in Interviewer 
effectiveness to determine whether there were differences between the 
effective response rate of i ntervi ewers of Native American heritage com- 
pared to those of wh'i-te Caucasian interviewers when interviewing respon- 
dents from' Native American communities (see Appendix 3"^) • The data 
^ from this study, shown Table 2-06, indi cated that a significanj dif- 
ference did exist. I nd i an respondents were more likely to participate 
in a survey interview when contacted by an Indian interviewer thari when 
contacted by a white interviewer. As a result of this pi lot . studyl, all 
■ data for. this research was collected by Native American i.nterviewelrs . 
Interviewers were identified within. each tribal group to i ntervi ewlmem- 
bers within their Own tribe.. Upon the agreement of the tribes rnvdlved, 
four interviewers interviewed some respondents residing within theiV o 
interviewing area who were not. of tr.oir own tribe when an interviewer 
from that tribe could not be identified in that geographical' area. 

2.32 T he Interviewing Process «• ^ 

■Y .. ■ ■ 

Prior to identifying and training field interviewers, research was coo- 
ducted to help anticipate biases in the data caused by the- interviewing 
process. By focusing on the interviewing proces,s which has been empha- 
. sized' by .other investigators, three types of bias were identified. These 
types w«=i re: bi as' due to'- the interviewer, bias due to the respondent and 
bias due. to the interaction between the interviewer and the respondent. 

8ias due to the interviewer^ . ' Much\of the .work on interviewing has focused 
on the interviewer (Kahn and Cannel\ 1957, 1968; .Hyman 195^;- Axel rod and 
Cannell . 1959^^; Sudman I966; Hauck and \Steinkamp 1964; Stei nkamp 1 964) . 
The process of collecting data by using personal, interviews consists 
•essentially of selecting and training. a group of interviewers who then 
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TABLE 2-06 

ANALYSIS OF THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 
ETHNICITY AND RESPONSE RATE 



RESPONSE RATES 



Res pond e n ' ' s Ethn i c i ty 

White . ■ 

Completed Interviews 
Refusals 

■Si. 

American Indian 

Completed Interviews 
Refusals 



Interviewer's Ethnicity 
White American Indian 



18. 
k 



11 



10 

/ 9 



19 
2 



CHI ^SQUARE ANAL'YS IS OF' REFUSALS T-0 PARTICIPATE 

I nterv lewer ' s Ethn ?c/? ty 
Respondent's EthnlVHty ,/ ' White American Indian 

White ' . k S\: 

Amer I can I nd lan * T 7' 2 



Adult Indian Education Project 
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Chi -Square = 4.70 

' df = 1 

p. < .05 

phi = .i»62 



conduct, interviews. If they are carefully, selected and well trained and 
if they go about their work" conscientiously, one mi ght suppose the data 
they collect would be accurate. If the resul ts . leave something to be 
desired, then- one should re-examine 'the i nterviewer selection and train- 
ing, and devise checks to prevent lax or inaccurate work. 

The research by Hauck and Steinkamp (1964) and their at^tempt to "relate 
characteristics of the interviewer to measures of performance provided 
this project with threes measures of interviev;er effectiveness: 

- 1. Contact rate. The contact rate measures the percentage of 

addresses in whi^ch the intervieWer makes contact with a per- 
son eligible to be interviewed compared to total,, at tempts . 

2. Response rate. The response rate is def i ned as'the ratio 
of thje number of actual interviews completed to the num- 
ber of contacts, 

3. Completeness rat^. The completeness rate for a g.iv^n 

t 

item under investigation is the percentage of interviews 
in which requested information is fully completed. 

The analysis of interviewer effect i ver^css fur tlTe'~ATT~~ETPl i-nt-erv+ewers 
is pro;^ided in Section 4.12. 

Bias due to the respondent . A second basic approach to the. analysis of 
the interview was to focus attention on the influemce of the respondents* 
to the q.ua}ity ,bf the data" col 1 ected. The behaviors of the respondents 
to the interviewing process may be explained, in terms of his perception 
of the situation and his motivation. Work by Cannell.and Axelrod (1956) 
reported that many people enjoyed being interviewed. Thus,.people liked 
talking to'someone who was friendly and supportive, interested in what 
they say and who never criticized them or disagreed with them. A major 
objective of the interviewer training program, therefore, was to train 
the interviewers to successf ul 1 y bu i 1 d and establish rapport with the 
respondent • ^ , . 



, ADULT INDIANS ARE MbRE LIKELY TO 
RESPOND TO AN INTERVIEW WHEM CON- 
TACTED BY ANOTHER KlATIVE AMERI- 
CAN. 



Bias due to the interact ion between the interv iewer and th^ respondent. 
There is a mm hjt'is rrtTrjf'^^ ^ e f -m e vi ' de n ^e^ reporl i ng that what happens in 
an w ^ M&TM i e wr . wa y '^e-Hrrf+trgfTCTcH^ major discre^pancies betv^een jrrffT^i|n mam- 

mk\ p 3 >i ^ h ft iii iiffitouUctiU^ ^ ■ r H'j^Wii art^l In addi t ib'n to -the pilot 
study discussed above, evidence has cVearly derri^nst rated that , wi'th i n. the 
United States, eggy iil.^! LL fxpmmmk ^ ii i iiii| ii i ri ii i l inflimnma nn t i h i i n ut 

tion. (Hyman 195^; Davis 1962;. Katz 19^2; Ehrl ilh and Kiesman I96I) 
There also^seem to be differences in. respons-e att^ributable to dii,crepan- 
cies in' social status, age ^and sex. - The importanl^e o*, these discrepan- 
cies however, seems to depend upon the topic of t\\e inquiry. 

Recpondtrnts" as wel l as interviewers have a role and it sometimes -has been 
s.iogested Vhat one of the most important jobs the interviewer has is to 
t»a"ii respondents in that role. Looking at the interview as a process of 
communication, the central question is, "What are th^e conditions under 
which effective communication will occu^=?*' It is not' di ff icul t to speci- 
fy, .the requirements.. "\ / 

■ 'which are being asked of'tiim. \ 

2. The i«»p'©fT#ewt«^re^^ 

3. The «Be«?pwTCteT^t^™ 
the i nformat ion. 




A. The ^y tfrm i r ^ ^V gf ff^ ^ the information 

ia^a4;»*-ftme1E4w^•eo^ That is, jn an interview 

the interviewer must hear correctly and write down 
correctly the answers as given. 

. >, ■ ' 

Training manual . A manual was developed to train American Indians to be 
field interviewers within their own communities. The greatest part of 
this manual dealt with the interviewing process and with eliminating the 
potential biases in the data discussed above. General instructions, 
preliminary sampling work, a general ■'statement of project purpose and 
how it is to be achieved-, as well as full interviewing instructions were 
included in this manual which is discussed" in more, detail in the follow- 
Ing' sect ion. * '^ ^ ' 



.2,4 Selection and Training of Field Intervi 



ewers 



An overview of the field interviewer selection and training process is 
shown in .Figure 2-07. The di^scussion of selection and training method, 
used by the Adult Indian Education/Project includes a review of proce- 
dures used .to identify the interviewer trainees and a de.scr i p^t ion of the 
interviewer training program. . ^ . , ^ 

♦ i • ■ ' " . . ■ 

2.41 Recrl^ftment ana Select.ion ' ' 

• \ ' • ^ ,■ ' * ''■ " ' ' ■ 

A job'announcement and de- 
scrip.tion was distributed among council members, and others within the 
tri^be, which^outlined the basic act i,vi t i es' of the job, the experience 
ahd-qualificatid-ns .rec,ui,red, and spec i f i c ^dut i es and responsibilities to 
be performed by field interviewers.. Secondly, t^his job announcement was 
distributed in the form of a news rll ease among .majoV I nd i.an newsletters^ 
in the state. (See Appendixes 3-1 and 1-4.) 



for the. field interviewer positions \» ow i »fe <i N er> and/ as for- 



mal permissioa and tribal samples were -obtain(>d froif, sevrral tribes within 
a region, field interviewer <.<ininnn-' irn \i,.^^p^^ frota ..^hnn 
and a. training session was set up in that locale,' 



The field intervi.ewer.trainees were selected on the basis of ^ix criLriL 

. - 1. high school or . high school egui valency completion - "'T \ 

2. fami 1 larity.with pepple within the tribe. and with' 
tribal affai rs; r > 
^^3. previous experience in some form of employment 

— demonstrating an ability to communicate; . ' ^ 

H. past.experlence demonstrating reliability and 

dependab i 1 i ty;. . ; . 

5. the approval of the; tribe; and 
.'6. residence in an area corresponding to the ' 
residence of a sufficiently high. propor- 
tion of the respondents to be interviewed. 

41 ~ '. •. • > 



\ ' FIGURE 2-07 

\ . . , • 

FIELD INTERVIEWER ScLECTION AND TRAINING 
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Mu ] L I rii>i an ^.■a pp44^fft» fron) participating tribes ftfcta[>ded>^a.^o6e>-^ > *■ 
yaj;i-e'<^y^'^tT^FWi=f^ they were paid stipend and mileage) 

^WJiQ vxkLAiA&f^^M^r^^h^ a s project field interviewers.. Figure 

2-08 shows the location of the interviewers across the state. *\ 



2.42 Training 



First, the programs were intended to |4»ki?f««P5CS»C the field intecr»viewer 
trainees »M»fr ^Lthc ^^^»» o^i g>< M>y i» <i t ift fAr i ^ oaaMa^^li^^ ^ i yi fe i i w of the Adult Indian 
Education Prdject. Tlie j ^f^ivi ^n^taaguialrrran^^ -a c^^ 

second , tof^insfrtf^. the field tntervi swers ^nwteh ei i^ oc tii iii Hfbgn* . associated 
wi^i-5*ie^W^rr ' vfewi^f, and; th i rd , .fr»>«|E*<ftft*wt« the. f i e 1 d interviewer 
trainees feHr^~he »4^toi ) ^ n» o «t <it4 c M f" t n < 



.both i n re 1 at ion , tfe),/ the 

■' ' * • 

community among which tHey would be working and the project for which 



they were collecting data/ * Finally,- 



attention was* given as part of th|2 



training programs twfvTO^Ua^g^riTft^t**^^ r ntt? r viBW 3B^g«^tcair>€^ in the ^ fii m l ^ 
f%fegia t ¥ ^iwi^i ar^d i c l w » ti " »><^ee|jijjS dut i ejS /necessary for data collection, an^d , 
in procedures of communicating withNthe Nor'man office., 



In total oi^ wgy i if i y e' ti^ i "in fc i w''^ j'^w e i fc i i . 4igiikUU f^^r ^c g r i iw ep Mer s ■ i hei^ ^^ . (See Appen- 
dix3^2.) Four of the first t ra i n i ng sess i ons i nvol ved three-day. train-^ 

inq pe r i'Ods " The other training programs were consolidated one-day train- 

■/ - ! "r ■ -. / . 

iriq sessions. In both tfases seven to ten days foMpWing the original 

.' . ' i ' ^ . ^. ■ ' ■ ^ 

training session, a debriefing ses'sion was held;- " ^ ♦^^ « o ve-raJ^k '^dese-y yfar^g f ' 
the w» <reT V T' i S v y e y ff g nn iM ; p ropTOn h ^ vva s * c e n t e r e d principally » rtf u a d . b 



I ntroduction of the' t rai nees to' the sbryey . Interviewer tr^nees were 
info^med before training that the i r Job bas i cal 1 y consisted of: id^nti-' 
fication of selected .addresses. provide,H by pr/-:jecl .stof f ; trayel-ing by 
private automobile to the appropriate, address; interviewing sel ected^adul t 
. Indians; -recording^.the responses on prepared questionnaires^, and complet- 
ing prepared forms and forwarding those- forms to the central office. 



FIGURCK'-OS 



LQC/^TION OF A.I,E.P, FIELD INTERVIEWERS 
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■ / . ■ 

\^ . ' ' ■ 

. \ ■ • « ,' ■ 

■ . ' ' . ■ . . ' c., ■ ■ 

These respons ibi 1 1 ties were then reviewed as the first topic of the 
training session. <= 

As part of the orientation to their work with the Adult Ind i dn Educat iOn 
Project, trainees were shown a statement of professional- ethics of the 
Adult Indian Education Project governirr activities in the field and 
emphasized the importance of their position as representatives Ipf the 
tribe and the American Indian institute; This and the othe r i n't roductory 
activities were designed to prepare field interviewers for their role as 
professionals who were helping .the' leaders and people of their community. 
Once the interviewers gained a sense of confidence in their jole, they 
were, better able to help the respondent understand his/her role in the 
interviewing situation. 



FORTY A.i.E.P. FIELD INTERVIEWERS 
WERE TRAINED TO INTERVIEW PEOPLE 
WITHIN THEIR OWN TRIBE. 



The interviewers were informed about the basic purposes of a scientific ' 
survey In general , the specific steps ii. conducting a survey, vyhat kinds 
of survey questions were generally asked, when a survey was generally ' 

conducted, and how the information was used. This information then was 

/ \ ■ \ ■' ' ' ■ 

related to the spec i f i c act i vi t i es of the Adult Indian Education Project 
Jn its effort to survey functional lite-acy among adult Indians in the 
state of Oklahoma. Field |intervjewer trainees were told about the back- 
ground and development of the questionnaire and the potent i al . uses of, 
the survey results. 

1 ... 

Conducting the interview . Trainees were instructed in using the question- 
naire. This instruction included how to ask the questions in order to 
insure the maximum accuracy of respondent's answer, how to utilize the 
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questionnaire in maintaining rapport and v;ays in v^hich the interviewer 
could, probe when necessary to clarify either>a question or a respondent's 
response. The field interviewer trainees were told-of the basic rationale 
behnid^ the sample procedures including sampling principles, the importance 
of sampling to the quality of data obtained, sampl i ng procedures ut i 1 i zed 
in th^ field and rules governing contact with sampled respondents. 

The interviewer trainees were- i nst ructed. in techniques of . building a good 
1 n te rvi ewi ng re 1 at i onsh i p i ncl ud i ng i n'\ t i a 1 in t roduc t i on , answer i ng the 



respondent *s questions, establ i shi ng r\ 
ta i n i ng respondent 's receptiveness, and 
was busy or av;ay. - ^ 



ppor't with the respondent and main- 
what to do in case thq respondent 



Recording the intervievj . Aspecfs of the training vjere concerned with 
recording the -schedul i ng and results of contact attempts. The training 
also presented some 'strategies to be utilized when a respondent was un-- 
able to or unwilli.ig to participate in the survey or v;hen, for other rea- 
sons, the interviev;er was unable to obtain the interviev;. 

Trainees v;ere taught the rules governing the recording and editing'of 
the interview onto the. quest ionna i re form. The. field inLerviev;er trainees 
vjere asked to complete the ql:iest i onna i re individually in order that they 
might (1)- become fully f ami 1 i ar v;i th the* quest ionnai re and hov; to fill 
It out, „ (2) experience v;hat itv;as like to be a respondent and (3) to 
gain an appreciation of why the respondent was not asked to fill out the 
questionnaire in v;riting and how they as f i e Id i n te rv i ewer s.^ou 1 d be 
helping the respondent by making the . i n te rv i ew i ng process 90 as smoothly 
as possible. 

Role playing. The field i n te rv i ev^er s were asked to role play the inter- 
V i ev; i hg s i t ua t i on, f i r^ t as respondent and then as intervi ev^e r » These 
role playinq interviev^s vjere videotaped, in order again that they might 
see themselves as a professional in the role of field 1 n cerv i ev/e r , and. 
see ttie importance of that role. In this v;ay the. field interviewer 
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training' program hoped to provide the best opportunity for field is cer ■ 
viewers to develop their skills as professionals while at the same tli^ie" 
providing . the most accurate data possible for the survey, 

Adm'inistrat ive procedures . In addition to the actual questionnaire form, 
the interviewers were,,asked to complete mileage forms as an official 
record of their mileage traveled, miscellaneous expense forms as a record 
of any allowable expenses they incurred while working with the project 
(e.g., postage, penci I s , etc. ) , and work sheets as a record of time spent 

performing project functions. As one of the final topics of the initial. 

... * p . 

.t raining' sess ion, the rules governing the completion of these forms were 

explained. ^Procedures for communication with the Norman centra] office 
were di-scussed. Interviewed trainees were told the ways in which each 
administrative staff member would be able to be of assistance to them in 
resolving any problems encountered while interviewing. 

The payment schedule for completed Interviews was discussed with the 
trainees. This schedule included an incentive rate increase based on 
number of completed interviews. The payment schedule was: • 

$5.00 each interview, interviews 1 to 10 

$6.00 each interview, interviews 1 1 to 20 ^ 

$7.00 each interview, interviews 21 and over 

$2. 50. each interview attempt in which the potential 
respondent either refused or was permanently unsuitable 
for interview or respondent was not at hoaie (even after 
four contact attempts). 

$.12 per mile travel reimbursement 

Debrief ing . At the conclusion of the training program, each field inter- 
viewer was given\^ames of respondents to interview* A week to ten days 
later, interviewers returned and' reviewed the highlights of the training 
program with the project staff. By this time they had had actual exper- 
iences and were able to ask questions about any d i f f i cjI t i es they were 
having or parts of the training they did not fully understand. 
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2>5 Data Collection « , . 

2.51 Intervi ewi ng Respondents >• 

Contact at tempts > Interviews were conducted by 40 American Indian field, 
interviewers among the membership of thei rf-ibe. .Utilizing names pro- 
vided by the Adult Indian Education Project*s random, sampling of tribal 
membership/ 1 ists, field interviewers attempted' to contact .respondents. 
Interviewer^, recorded the day, time of day and results for each attempted 
contact. Procedures were provided for recording inaccuracies in respon- 
dent addresses provided by the tribal list; Procedures we re a I so ' prov i ded 
for (1) respondent3 who were permanently unsuitable for interview (e*g. , 
mentally retarded, or hospitalized, or incarcerated fo> the duration of 
the project); X?') respondents who refused to participate in the literacy 
survey; end (3) households in which there were no eligible respondents. 
Interviewers made up to'four contact attempts for those respondents who 
were not at home or v;ere temporarily unavailable. For tribes where ttie 
/respondent's name and address provided had been taken from a household or 
mai 1 ing 1 ist, the person initially contact^ed at that household was asked 
to provide some preliminary information which enabled' the interviewer to . 
randomly select the actual survey respondent from wi th in the household. 

Interviewing. Contacted respondents who agreed to participate in the 
survey were informed of tfte basic purposes of the projecit.. Respondents- 
were asked to read cards which contained eiveryday reading materials. 
They were then asked questions that requirad that they be able to read 
and comprehend at least a minimal amount of information contained i,n 
these materi al s. 



THEyQUESTIONNAIRE USED A CASE-STUDY 
FORMAT CENTERED AROUND WHAT WAS 
CONSIDERED TO BE A TYPSCAL NATIVE 
AME RICAN FAMILY. 
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As discussed in Section 2.23 ,* a case-study format was used; that is, 
resp(*idents were asked to help Joe and Ellen Bigcrow with some questions 
they ^ere facing in the area of consumer economics, jobs, health and 
legal matters.* The interview was conducted in a manner which hopefully 
resembled natural conversation. 

Y / 

The interviewers handed each card 'to the respondent and then asked the 
question associated with that card. The interviewers then recorded the 
respondent ' s ' answe r on the questionnaire form. Respondents were encour-/ 
aged to take as much time as needed and to use pencil and paper, if needed 
on any question requiring arithmetic. • ' 

i 

At the end of the literacy questions, the respondents were then asked a 
series of quest i dns ^concern i ng the extent and type of education and train- 
ing, they had attained. In a'ddition, a variety of questions were asked 
concerning the respondent's per'soaal , social and tribal background ar.d 
present occupation. 

interviewers recorded respondent* s answers according to procedures r. 
lined during training. Any responses that the^ interviewer was unc<,.rtoi:* 
of were clarified. ^- Comments made by the "respondents during th*? 'i.t-'-r- 
view were recorded as were the interviewer's reactions to how th?; inlc. ' 
vi ew had gone. 

2.52 Field Coordinating 

The A. I.E. P. office mailed ar introductory letter (see Section 3^31 ) to 
each of the respondents being contacted general ly just prior to the inter- 
viewer's visit in order tliat the IriteVviewers purpose might be validated 
and at leas*" ome of the purpose of the study explainer in advance. AM 
of the materials related to the interview ircluding questionnaire's, forms, 

and responoent?^ i^amei were Mailed from the central office to the inter- 

■ ' . .21 ■ • 

viewers as needed. 

t' . 
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Field Interviewers coordinated their data collection activities w:>h the 
field coordinator in the central office. They mailed completed inUr^ 
views and completed mi leage, 'time and miscellaneous expense forms . to the 
central office reach week (on Friday or Goturday). Once receiv>?d. these 
materials were checked for- accuracy and payment requests were 'omitted 
to the University of Oklahoma purchas ifig. system. Payment ch;^cJ .s/wer.-? , 
generally received within a week and mailed tO; intervi ewers . «nte.r- 

:viewers were paid on the basis of completed interviews and mi)es traveled 
vjhile obtaining those interviews. 

■ . . ' " • ■ ■ . > . . . ■ ♦ 

In addition to p rov i d ing i nte rviewi ng** -mater i al s , 'communication v/as roain- 
tained with field interviewers on roughly a bi-weekly basis 'Ticher by 

■phoneor by v/ri tten .cor respondence. During this commun Vi,*' : i or. , inter- 
vi-ewers were asked ^about any diff iculties they might have been expe^*':- . 

^encing and about their interviewing progr#.vss. ' " 

' Contacls'were mad.e with locc^ law enforcement officials arrd corr-iTijf; • ?:/ 
■jr.ri tribal newspripers i nformi ng them of the field interviewer'^ r^ctivi- 
ties within the i r commun i ty , 

As most of the interviewers were from within the co --^Mur : I / being sur- 
veyed, Lhey.were f ami 1 iar enough with the community *o locate respon- 
dpi;ts, some of whom they already knew. When they hac! difficulty in loca- 
ting 0 respondent's address because it was on a rural route, they gaiined 
assistance from thei- corLt<acts t'/ithin the communitv. 
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2>6 Reduction and Analysis 

■ \ 

2.61 Data Reduction 



\ 

\ 



The' Adult Indian Education Project uti l ized -computing services of the' 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, to proce^Ji ihto 5 nyol veX 'i n" the survey . 
The Uni vers i ty's facilities cons i stedi^qf J^ari i'3>i S/370-^158\omputer. One 
of the package'(^ programs, ^vai 1 able as part of the Uh i vers i ty -comput i ng 
system, was the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences SPSS ^8 • 

Release 6.02 , (Nie, 1975). This packageof computer" programs was chosen 

• ■ i> 

by the project staff, as/ it provided the type of stat i st i caT and proces- 
sing programs needed for • thi s S':;vey. The project staff performed all 
programming associated witli data analysis using the SPSS package. 

Once complete^ questionnaires \?s/ere *-recei ved by the central of f ice- and 
all respondent "contact information recorded, they were then ready to be 
manually coded' in preparat ion for the keypunching of the data. Coding 
assistants scored and coded completed questionnaires utilizing procedures 
des igned. to -maximize the amount of information available for 'daifce analy- 
sis, (a) In some "cases this consisted of coding an item right or. wrong, 

(b) in other cases mul t i pi e choice options were assigned numbers and 
coding consisted of circling the appropriate number and in several cases, 

(c) open-ended quest ions y iel^ded a variety of answers each of which had 
to assigned a separate code number and that code number recorded onto 
the questionnaire form. . In total 12.1 d i f ferent data variables were re- 
corded for each completed interview, with an additional 3k variables 
generate'? automatically during the data analysis process* Once coded, 
these data were keypunched, entered onto an SPSS file. They "were then 
edited and corrected for any inaccuracies. 
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2.62> DaHa Analysis 



The large .quantity of data required extensive data screening and analy- 
sis. An overview of the data analysis is sHown in Figure 2-09. Essen- 
tially the data analyses consisted of two tasks: first, the data was 
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•described and summarized within" the four. variable categories. These 
were"*: contact attempts, personal ■ and soci al characte r i s t i cs ; ' t ri bal 
characteristics;, and literacy and educational character isti cs. The 
summary of the data principally involved computing the percentages of 
correct answers ^ndo then dividing these percentages i n.to various ^^demo 
graphic-categories. Second, the data^ was analysed to ascertain ^the 
presence and degree to which the various data items from each jriain 
category were related. The results of these analyses. are discusse'd 
in detai ^, in Chapter IV. 
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CH)^PTER 3 
PROJECT ORGANIZATION AND EXECUTION 



This. chapter will review the irrst i tut lonal background and the organiza- 
tion anfii execution of the Adult Indian Fducation Project, . Included in 
this is a d i ^^cuss ion of the institutional-staff and t ri bal resources 
ut f 1 izei^ and. a description of aqx 1 vi t les involved in completing the sur- 
vey of Educational attainment and functional .1 iteracy. 



3. 1 Institutional Af f i 1 i at ion 



The Adult. Indian Educat ion Project (A.I.E.K) was the principal research 
effort by the American Indian Institute, part of the Southwest Center 
^for Human Rel.ations Studies at the Un i ve rs 1 ty of Oklahoma during the. 
1976 fiscal year.-The survey of educational attainment and f unct iona 1 ' 
literacy was conducted among adult Indians in the .state of Oklahoma in 
^response to a grant from the U. S. Office of Education, I nd i an ' Educat ion 
Divlsion,/.Tj t le IV, Part C. The American Indian Institute assumed full 
responsibility fof^he administration of this survey including staffing 
arid managem^n^. The Southwest Center for Human Rel at ions . Stud i es i n 
conjunction with th^ Unj ve rs i ty -of Oklahoma, provided the necessary 
support services incl'u"ding phy"S i ca i fac i 1 i t i es ^ budgetary supervision,.-- 
purchasing of materials and access to other support servi ces . (comput i ng , 
printing, etc.). - 
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3.2 Project Organ i'zat ion 



— : ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ! 

The reso'urces uti l! ized on-.the project included three components : a ■ 
Norman component, a tribal component and an intertribal component. The 
organization brThese components is shown in Figure 3-01. ; 

3.21 Norman Component ; ■ . " 

' • ' ■ v I - ' . ■ 

Norman resources . , -The f[rsX component cons i sted of ava'i 1 abl e resources 
in Norman, Oklahoma, the location of the:Americjn Indian Institute and 

the University of Oklahoma. ' There were four types of resources in this 

....... i '.'■(. • . . ' ■ 

area . ' ' ' ' "■■ ■ , • j. 

FirstI the AdJl t Indian Education Project worked closely with several, j 
toncurrent Indlian project's including the University Year for ACTION > 
program,' an ACTION volunteer project sponsor i ng the internship of American 
.Indian student's to work.Wi Lh__y.ari.ou.s" tri bal and intertribal organizations 
in the state of Oklahoma. , Five of the members of the, Norman • - 
staff were University Year for ACTION inter: . Adult Indian Education 
Project, staff -also- worked closely with the staff of the Amer i can., I nd i an 
Institute. ~ The Institute published a newsletter describing the' various 
activities of the Institute including the Adult.lndian Educat ion .Project 
and this aided in mairitair^ing contact with many tribal and intertribal 
organizations. ^ ^ 

Second, many of the facilities, resQurces and personnel of the University 
of Oklahoma were made( avai labia to the staff of the Adu^t Indian Education 
Project. These resources included: (1) the Uni versi ty library; (2) 
University c.omput i ng 'services; (3) pr j nt i ng and graphi c services; (k) 
professional educators and social Jfentist^ who provided advice in the 
design^ and implementation of the research project ; (5) public information 
and news release serjvices; and (6) personnel services. 
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Third, because the University of Oklahoma was in close proximity to 

American Indian comrliun 1 1 i es , Norman was also 'the location of several 

<? 

■ 

■ ' «► • 
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intertr.'ibal- organizations who -were part . of ...the intertribal cotv.M'ent 
discussed below (in Section 3.23) . ' c * • 

■• . ' • ■ ■ / " , 

Finally, ^n adult baslc^educat ion . program located in Norman agreed to - 

allov; the projec^t to; conduc;. a, pi lot sur^/e^Y>,3^^ adult basic 

education classes ^s;;representatlrv^ of a^.non- Indian population. This 
pi lot "study i s discussed In Section 2.25. -V. - . . 

' ' . > ' • V . . , • '• ."• 

Staffing .- Norman was'jihe location of %he^rojict office and administra- 
tive staff of the Adult Indian Educat ion Pt^-ojVcl;.' This staff included a 
Project Di rector -Program Development Consul tanjt , Field Coordinator, 




Samp 1 i ng .Supervisor , Data , SupBrvi sor and Project . Secretary . Figure. 3~02 
i 11 ust raters the staff organ i zat i on arid Figure 3~'03 lists the administra-- 
..-tjve personnel. ' , . . ^ , 

A basic 9b|ectiye, of the prgan iizat iona'l "des ign^^^wgs-- to- maxi mi ze staff 
ir-^-^ract ion ^and thereby to utilize each staf f ^m^mber ' 5 capability to 
address any parti cular task responsibility. A second dbject ive. was to . 
maxinifize each ^staff member * s expos urS tb and'- trkming- in. the* skilXs asso- 

j ■ ■■ ■ " f O X 

ciated with each phase of; the project. These object i ves wdre particl:^^ 
larly cr i t i.cai -s i nee the jproject "^act i vi ties were wj^.dely varied. 

' j . . v.. ^ \ ' > . ('.'^ 

ResponsibiO it ies . The Project Di rector was respons^ible for-^ the develop- 
ment and execution of the research p/ojKct. The project development 
responsibilities included thfe surve/ instrument and Jthe sampl ing and 
data collection procedures. The management responsibilities of the 
director included; staffing; secur ihg.'tri bal endorsernent and partici- 
pation; selecting and training* field interviewers; and^ anal yz i ng and 
report iag tbe res.ul ts of the study, ^ ' ■ 

' : ' ' J ■ ' , .■ 

The -program Development Consu 1 tant was resporsible for implementing most 
o^F the management decisions fnade by the Project Director and supervislii^ 
the act i V i t i es' of the'ofher staff members. i.., 
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LISTING OF CENTRAL 



Paul R. Hal;.] 



Peter H. Hackbert 



Jeanne Stephens- 



Dcnna John son- 



'/ 



Wtnojia—Bark^ 



V 

Debbie Van Sickle- 
Barbara Morris 



.J 



Lloyd C. Lentz' 
Greg Sathers \ 
Thomas Nagy 
Linda MacDonald-*' 

J im Denny | 

I 

Marianne O'Neil \ 
Barbara Laqu'er 



PROJECT STAFF 



Project Di rector 

\(7-I-76 to 12-15-76-) 
Program Developm^ent Consultant - 
Al 0-1-75 to 6-30-76) 

Pri PCI p\^l Invest i gator 

(7\l-76 to 9-30-76) 
Project i)i rector 
" \ (7-\-75 to 6-30-76) 

Field Coordinator and Assistant 
to tHe Director 

Samp ling Supervi sor 

Sampling Supervisor 

■ - ■ \ ■ ■ ■ 

Data Supervisor j . 
'Project Secretary 



University Year for ACTION Interns. 



Editorial andlResearch Assistant. 
Statist-ician and Editorial Assi.stan 
Evaluation Contultant 
Coding Assistaiit 
Coding Assistarjit 
KeypuncKer 
Typ i St 



The Sampling Supervisor v/as responsible for assisting the Director in 
the acquisition and distribution of the samples. The Data Supervisor 
was responsible for assjsting the Di rector J*n ,des-ign-i-ng---a^^ 
inr; d.itt? reduction procedures. ^ 

3.22 T ribal Con'iponent 

The tribal £:omponcnt of tlie survey involved two particular groups: 
tribes cinu tribal of f i c i al s , . and fi^id interviewers wi thin the tribes-' 
Both firoLips had responsibilities .riticol to the :;uccess of the Adult 
Irio'jn Education Project, - ■ 




Tribes and tribal officials ^ Each tribe was cont^cWii, given a brief .. 
overview of the project's activities and goals and. asked- to schcdul c a 
jreeting between the proj-ect-nraf f and the appropr i ate" tr i bal council 
or offici^^.^ involved in nv.ki g the executive decisions for the tribe 
as a whoie (see Append i ces 1 -2 and I-3 )^ At those meetings 'the back- 
ground and purposes of the Adult Indian Education Project were explained 
in . detail and the tribe was requested toj (1) endorse in writing the 
activities and goals of the project, (2) provide access to the most 
current anii complete listing of tribal members and (3) provide the names 
of persons within the tribe who had knowledge of the tribal members 
and tribal communities, who would be willing to serve as* field inter- 
viewer trainees. 

Though this tribal contact process was extens i ve .and involved an extra- 
ordinary amount of travel and staff time, i^t was viewed as essential in 
obtaining knowledgeable t r i ba 1 . part i c i pat i on , whi cli theT^by insured 
more willing and accurate involvement of tribal members during the field 
interviewing process- I n add i t i on , the i nfo rmat i on .obta i ned was done 
v;ith .he full knowledge and , consent of the persons involved and, conse- 
quently, the foundation was ^stabl i shed to i nsure that the data collected 

• ...» 

would be meaningful in "making tribal deci s ions' and would be utilized to 
implement any needed program modification or development. 

■ -84 ' 



Field i nt erv iev/ers . _Tbg - s^^Qr^d-'9roup"Qf ' the tribal component of the 
research project consisted ofthe f.ield interviewer t ra i nees and., more 
specifically, the group cf field interviewers involved in the actual 
data collection. In total there were 58 field interviewer trainees, 
representing ig.. tribes, Including kO who became field interviewers. 
The field interviewers worked within their own tribal groups and per- 
formed lOu percent of the data collection activities. They worked with 
the Field Coordinator in insuring that accurate and complete data was 
obtained/ . " - . ^ 

The first two groups of field interviewer trainees served an additional 
function for the Adult Indian Education Project, As discussed in Sec- 
tion 3.2.3, they were asked to critique the field questionnaire being 
utilized. First, the ir comments were offered abouc the general pro- 
cedures and intent of the instrument. Se^iond', interviewer trainees^ 
^critiqued each of the questions and measures involved in the instrument. 
In light of their evaluation, the questionnaire was redesigned specifi- 
.cally to be more sensitive to the pe'rspact i ve and concerns, of the respon- 
dents and 'easier in format for the field i nte rvi elvers, to use in conduc- 
ting interviews » ' . • ' • 

' > ■ ; ' ■ . • ^ : 

3.23 Intertri bal Component 

The thi rd resource component of the Adult Indian Education Project con- 
sisted of the ^various intertribal organizations throughout the state of 
Oklahoma representing a variety of concerns but having in common a pri- 
mary interest in the education and sorvite of American Indian adults. 

Th groups and the persons serving ;as their representat i ves served a. 
parcicularly critical function for this research project. Initially a 
re V ew panel ^ composed of fnembers-of the'se org lizati.ons evaluated poten- 
tial survey questions as descri bed in Section 2,22 and selected 'quest ions 
wKich were most beneficial to adujt Indians within their community and 
in the. state of Okl ahoma They were particularly capable of serving jn 



Ihib capaci ly clue 10 their broad and varied. daily exposure to the ndeds 
oT adults in their communities. In addi-tion, they were practical in 
their concerns; due to their own efforts to provide services addressing 
-the needs of the peopl.^j in the i r commun i ty . 



TRIBES AND OTHER INDIAN ORGANIZA- 
TIONS WILL EVENTUALLY BE CALLED 
UPON TO IMPLEMENT ANY PROGRAM 
^H\il0DIFICATI0N OR DEVELOPMENT RE- 
COMMENDED BY THIS LITERACY AND 
EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT. 

• — ■ a 



Second:; but in the long run more cr i t i cal , these intertribal organiza-- 
tions, along with the tribes, will provide any new or mod i f ied servi ces 
called for by this research in its assessment of ed:icational needs. Jhey 
will be primary users of the data collected and the resulting analysis 
of the educational needs of^the adult Inciian community in Oklahoma. . 
Therefore^ both the tribes'- and the i ntert r i ba : organ? zat i ons are serv- 
ing even beyond the^ f Ond i ng and time parameters of the Adult Indian 
Education Project -uS a resource component wh i ch, wi 1 1 pot ent i al 1 y imple- 
ment t'\jie policies and programs of the U, S. Office of Education and 
other /f-2dera1 agencies involved in adult education among American Indians 
/ • ■■■■ • ' 

t! ' ■ . . ■ . 
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. FIGURE 3-04 
STEPS OF PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 
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3>3 Project Manage^ment ? 
3.31 P rojec t Activit^s and Sequencing . 

The issues involved in ma^^.ging and executing the^^research project were 
in many ways a d i rect "resul t of. the methodological issues discussed in 
Chapter I I. As the regort details the A. I .E. P. ' s survey of functional 
literacy and education attainment among adult Indians in Oklahoma In- 
volved six project phases. These were: (1) initial project desTgn, 

instrument development, (3) identification of respondents and inter- 
viewers, (M data collection, (5) data reduct ion and- analysis design and 

1 

(6) a.ialysis'and reporting. Each of chese phases is described elsewhere 
, in this report. Though, the project tasks were distinct, many times the 
ace i vi t i es . associ ated with these tacks were performed iurinc^ overlapping 
time periods as indicated on Chart 3"05 listed on the following pages. 
This chairt shows' the sequence, of the. various activities involved in 
executing this educational needs survey. A simplified overview of the 
project act i VI t ies is pre'Seated in Figure 3"0^. 
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. -FI6URE3-05 

■QUENtE OF PROJECT TASKS AND ACTIVITIES " . , 
■ ! ' ' Honths 



"rclfict Tasks 



7-75 



8-75 9-75 10-75 



;l-75 



li-75 



1-76 



;-76 



3-76 



4-76 



5-7^ 6-76 



■S-76 ,S.76 



1.0 ISITIAL PROJECT DESIGN 

MO Delineating 'Research Parameters 

l.U Identify coounity educational goals 

1.12 Define adult Ainerican Indians ' I 

L13 ""Initially define literacy according to goals • I 

l.U . Initially define ducational attalnnient 

1.15 Define -pfirsonal and social characteristics to be 
surveyed ' ^' 

' ■ ' ' ' ' ^ 

1.20 Obtaining Initial Survey Information * 

-1.21 Identify data currently available . c 

1.22 Conduct functional literacy literature search 

1.23 ' Obtain available functional literacy instruments 
s. 1.24 Identify tribes and tribal contact persons 

1.30 Designing Procedures ' 

1.31 Identify, clarify and develop University policies 

and procedures ' 

1.32 ' ■ Identify and train adcilnistrat'lve staff 
1»33 Design sanpling proced-jrcs 

1.34 , ; Conduct pilot study of .intervlever effectiveness 

1.35 Design field Intervlever recruitment <ind 
^ . selection criteria 

1.36 Design instrunent development procedures 
1,3/ ■ Design dat'a collection procedures 

1.3S ■ Design field interviewer supcrvisory^techniques.. 

1.59 ■ Iden:lfy data analysis hardvarc/sbftvare 

1.40 Analyzing and Reporting Initial Project Design 

L4I Report functional literacy literatflr^ review, 

1.42 ■ Report field interviewer supervisory techniques 

1.43 Report coicputcr coding r.anual and procedures 

1.44 Report First Interim Report 
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Initial project design . The initial project design phase incl cide(]~t1ir-- 
tasks of (1); delineating research parameters, consistent with both the 
.goals of the adult Indian copunity an^ the purposes of the U. S. Office 
of Education' (see Section I.I3), (2) obtaining initial survey information 
on current data and instruments and on tribes comprising the Ol<lahoiiia ■ 
Indian community (see Section 1,22), (3) designing procedures associated 
with research methodology and al'I phases of the project's execution, 
(/)) analyzing and reporting initJal projtxt desigti, including specific 
background information and a First^lnterim Report '(Hjickbert, 1975) pro- ' 
viding an overview of this first phase of the project. ' 

— ' • ^ 

, ■ ■ i : , • ■ ■ 

i-This management planning model was taken from Stufflebeam (1971). 
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Construcclns lallial Questlonn^ji'^e 
■ Identify intcrvleJ/questlonruure nodel , 
Design rode: appropriate to co:!:i:.unlty and ^ 
previous reseatch' ' \ 
Field test rodel^* 0 • 

•Sciect initial ir.dicator.quesc^'rns ■ "i 
IdcntifY pool of potential iT.dicator questions 1 ' 
idoncify rcvii^v panel far ir.dicat(^r selection • ^ 
Survey panel on :he usefulness of questions in po^l 
Ahjly-'^c survey results ciid identify nost bcnefi- \ 
cial -questions . ' ■ \ 

Design initial questionnaire ■ , ' \ \ 

Evaluite selected questions for duplication of 
nieasureceni; 
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Instrunient development . The second phase of the project was the devel- 
opi|ent of the instrument 'to' be utilized in conducting the survey. This 
development process, described ''in ^Section 2.2, involved four tasks, the 
first of which was construction of initial questionnaire. An interview/ 
quest ionn;! ire model was designed and field tested in conjunction with a 
review panel of American Indian professionals from Oklahoma cooiunities, 
, Initial indicator questions of benefit to aJjult 'Indians were, identified' 
"and from these an initial questionnaire was constructed, This question- 
naire was designed to be non-repetitive, easy to administer, arfd provide 
for the measurement of a range of performance levels.' 

Once the initial questionnaire was.Jesfgwd, three testing and finalizing 
steps were- taken. The instrument was pretested for validity and reliabil- 
ity, It was then field tested and rewritten t;vlce U'tilizing the'^ield 
interviewers, who were at the time, members of the community being surveyed 
and responsible for administering the questionnaire effectively, The 
final instrument was then utilized to wnduct a pilot survey amolig adult 
basic educati'On classes. 
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Identification of respon dents and intervi'ewers . The third phase of the 
research 'project nianai;2nient /as the identification of respondents and 
interviewers. This phase involved contactinn tribes and tribal officials 
at a serietS of nieetinqs held across-'the state, talking with soine ]'J tribes, 
individually and in intertribal council's, on^oO differed occasions. ' At 
these and following nieexingb, tribal pa'rticipation was secured through a 
formal letter of endorsement, recoaiiiiendati'ons fbr ii,terviewers ano per- 
fiiission to sample trlbal nienibership lists. As discussed in Section 2.12, 
these triballists were then .utilized. as source, or frame, from which a 
10 percent random sample of potential respondents was drawn. This sample 
was later divided into "chunks" on a geographical basjs. ' ' 

While tribes were assisting the Adult' Indian Education Projecl in identi-,. 
■ fying' respondents, field interviewer trainees were reiruited' and selected. 
As Section 2.'i2 details, these interviewers were then trained during , 
special ly^constructed' training programs utilizing training materials 
and a complete trai'ning manual' designed specifically for Native American 
interviewers. Once trained, the field interviewers were given initial 
lists of respondents to contacf and after a week of interviewing, returned 
to the training site to discuss their experiences in interviewing to insure 
that all data collecting activities were .going' snioothly. ■ . 
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' Data collection . Actual data collectijDn was the fourth -phase of the project. Initially the activilie? 

of, the fWfntervi ewers we ri p'ilbTTci zed through 'Indian' and ^Tther' community newspapers and an intra- 

ductory letterwas distributed to respondents to prepare their for the field interviewer visit' and the ... 

project's purpose. ; - 

Field^ interviewers traveled tc the respondent's home as many as four times in an attempt to contact the 
respon'dent and, once contacting them, explained further the survey's purposes and, with the respondent's 
permis^sion, conducted the survey interview, Field interviewers recorded the interviews according to 
procedures outlined in the field interviewers training manual and also recorded time, mileage, mike.l- 
laneous expenses and the results'of all attempted contacts, even ones in which no interview was con- 
ducted. This data was then mailed ^to 'the Norman office"'bn a weekly-basis. 

/ , . _ 

ield Interviewers coordinated their activities with the project office in Norman including obtaining 
and returning materials, respondent names and completed interviews. In coordinating with the field 
■ interviewers, the Field Coordinator attempted b contact field interviewers on a bi*-weekly basis, dis-^ 
• c.ussing with theni any problems they were having and providing any assistance they^|£eded in locating 

and completing survey interviews. . • • • . 
« • ' ■ ' ■ , ■ k 

'The final phase of data collection involved the design an'd execution cf d'ata. ha^ndling procedures in the 
Norman ^office, Including c'pnfirming completeness of pompleted interviews, 'processing^payments for inter- 
views and mileage, and maintaining records on the s\^tus of distributed .respondent names and conducted 
' ' interviews. Once the completed questionnaires 'had been received and processed, they were then ready . 
* for the fifth phase of the project.. ' 

lOi ' ' ^ ' ■ •' ■ IOd 
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Data reduction and "analysis . This fifth'phas,e involved' data reduction and analysis 
design. The first task associated with this phase was the design of. a format for 
data reduction; in other, words, the information from ,| completed .questionnaire was 
reduced tc a'numerical code which were then put on computer cards, Initially, ' 
optical scanning' .sheets were utilized to record the information from completed 
questionnaires, and an instrument code book (/\ppetidix 7) was constructed derail- 
ing the codes utilized^in this data reduc^on process. After an initial group of 
completed interviews were, coded, processed and put onto computer file, the data was 
'then checked for accuracy, The resu\ts of this testing unfortunately yielded a deci- 
sion fo abandon optical Scanning procedures and proceed to a more controllable, but 
more time-consuming, ■■manuai-coding and keypunching procedure, 

■ , ' ' ■■, " ' .^^ : *\ ■ ' ' ' ■ . . 

This decision meant the data reduction, analysis, and coding formats had to be rede- 
signed. A keypunch . jroiat, and procedures for manual coding were also required . 
ialso shown in Appendix 7). ■ The Instrument cod? book and analysis formats were 
reconstructed to reflect the updated reduction and analysis formats and editing pro- 
graijis wer^ developed to identify potential data reduction errors. 

•The last task then "associated with data reduction 'and analysis design was the actual 

redugng and'editing of , the completed interviews into computer accessible data through 
lcotlJagr-key.pjjkhiig-^iKUdJ4i4^ 

fiJe. . ' ' :,vv,'- '■ , 
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Analysis' and reporting' re.sults . The final phase of the projec: wjis the analysis and reporting of pro- 
je'ct results. : Initial ly.the data was analyzd utilizing (I) ananalvsis cf freqiiencies,- (2) the scor- 
■jng of literacy items, and (3) the construction of I iteracy.Mi.ces in.eaci^f four topic areas fcon- 
sumeP education, health education, occupati'Onal education and 'legal education) and four ski-ll areas 

• (computation, newspaper reading, sign reading and the completion of forms), The data was analyzed 
further by cross-tabulating and associating personal, social, tribal and enployoient factors with I it- 
efacy and educational attainment. These results were also compared to data previously obtained ffom 

• tribal , state an^ national research. Fu-rther, survey 'data was compared .with data from ^he pilot study 
ofrthe Adult Basic Education (A. B.E.) unit.' ^ ^ , 

Throughout the project, activities and methodology , associated with the research were. documented. As 
the firoject neared completion, aproject overview wai^Jrafted to provide an initial outline for the 

•final' report. Meetings'.were scheduled i^ith tribal officials to review these. preliminary results and 

discuss issues associated with'the. interpretation- Of the results. .Utilizlnr? this documentation, the 

. resul'ts, of th? statistical' analysis and the suggestions of the tribal officials the final report was 

drafted. ''This report was then printed and distributed to sponsors, tribes and other Intertribal and 
educationaT organlzations^voTved in the education of adult IndJaiiS. ^ ■ 

■V.'i H ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Qisseni mating" the research results was the task reoiaining for 'the comple'tlon of, the anajysls'and re- ■ 
porting phase of this survey of functional literacy among adult' Indians in Oklahoma. Preliminary 
results were ^publicized among tribes, state and national organizations. .The prellmi.na.ry results and ■ 
an every i-ew of the ■project- was presented at the fiational Indian Education Association convention 'In 
late Septepiber In Albuquerque, New Hexico, and at the middle of Deceoiber, 19/6, this report wa's 
disseinlhated'to tribes, state'and national organizations. 



J. 32 Public Relations 
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9i \ 

During the fifteen month duration of the Adul t I nd i an Education Project, 
the adminis' rative' staff publicized the project's efforts among several 

.^organizations likely to utiljze the results of the research once .compl eted 
Prevtously mentioned were S[Dorisors, tribes and intertribal organizat^ns 
serving as component s^f the project's institutional affiliation. In ^ 
addition, Utters were Tent --tb-^^ers of the American Indian Policy 
Review Commi ss ion Task Forces. Atso*, Vboo-^fcuwas set up at the 1'975 r 
National Indi^an Educat ion Assoc i at i on Convent I orTTrT'Old^hQma C i ty and ' 
ietterg>were sent to those convention participants request i ng^more-lnj^ 

: formation abou t^t he project . 

On the tribal and' slate 1 eve 1 several articles concerning the Adult ' 
Indian education Project were included in the newsletter published by 
the American Indian ins'^fitute and distribute^! w'i'uely among those persons- 
and organizations working in^ variety of Jndian services. The most fun- 
damental publ i c re] at ions effort, however, was, conducted by the field 
^ interviewers thei'msel ves a-^ they vforked with members of -/the -commun i t i es 
Jn which they lived. - The i nterv i ewer ' s enthus i asm for the .p roj ect and 
the project's reputation in -the communities across the state .were criti- 
cal factors in the project 's success. 
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FIGURE 4-01 . ^ 
COMPONENTS OF THE ANALYSIS PROCESS OF SURVEY DATA 
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CHAPTER k ' ' ■ 



RESULTS 



This chapter presents the, findings of the surJey of literacy and educa- 
tion among adult Indians in the state, of Oklahoma. "I n i t i a 1 1 y , th i s in- 
volves a review .of sur.vey contacts and co-nducted inferviews. Figure 4-01 
outlines -the main categpries of anafysis. Data is 'presented descr i b i ng . 
thexharecteristics of the adtflt Americ'an Indian in Oklahoma: Personal", 
social, tribal and employment. , Fol low i ng th^" s , the results of the assess 
...;tpent of literacy and education are reviewed and described in detail so cis 
to present a fairly comprehensive picture of th.e present educational 
statiiis of th.is Indian community. 'These resu 1 ts are^z(Q,^ed both to ^ 
previous studies at the\»|jonal level and to^«-*prfot -stud^^ducted 
among a non-|,ndian popul^.tion. Final ly, this chapter assesses the edu- 
cational needs, of the adult Indian in Oklahoma as th^y.are associated 
with other factors such as personal, social, tribal, and emploVment con- 
d 1 1 ions . . . . c 

kA~ Interview Contact and Corrpletion Rates 
4.11 Contact Attempts . 

The data collection phase of the Adult Indian Education Project' survey^ 
took place over a six-month perfod from March 1976 through August , 'l 976 ' 
and involved 19. tribal groups represent Kn^ 70 percent of the adult Indian 
population in the state. Respondents incltided in the study resided with- 
;in hk couatie?, across the state. Intervitwir.s aftfempted to contact 1 4l 8 : 
'potential respondents sampled from t'ribal rolls, trying as many as four 
contact attempts, per respondent ' (for a total of 216? "actual contact' 
attempts) i ^ " 

t _ ' . .. ■ " 

Not in the sample. Of the l4l,8 potential respondents, 533 or 37.6 per- 
cent were notjn the net sample because thejname or address'n s.ted ' on. 
the tribal membership list was no longer accurate" .As Table 4-02 below 

" .- . 79 - ' 

- • ' : 117. . - - " 



sfciov/5, 3.6 percent .of the 'potent i a) responclents had deceased since the 
tribal membership list had been composed. Of those not in the sample 
c21 .9^ percent had move.d , S.8 percent were listed at an address that no 
1 ongcr exi stfed and 33 households no Ioniser had an adult trjbal .member 
i n res idence . ^ - . 
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In addition to those^ f i gures shown, an additional 2.6 percent included 
In the sample had actually moved but were able to be located by the field 
interviev/eV. Consequently, a total of percent of the adult Indians" 

listed 0.n tribal membership lists are listed ^t an address that is no 
longer correct. This v/as not surprising in view of the^fact that most of 
the t.r i ba 1^ niembfe rsh i p lists from which the respondent names were tal<en were 
generally from k to 15 years old. ^ ■ \ 

In the sample . The net sample for this survey included 885 adult Indi-ans 
and represented T.8 percent of the total sample frame. Seventy-five 
potential respondents or 8.5 percent of the rietr:sampl e were not contacted 
-because they were either not at bome'or temporari 1 y unavai 1 able. even -after 
four contact attempts; ^.6 percent of the respondents in the net sample 
were permanently unsu i tabl e f or i n terv i ewt ng "due to hospitalization, in- 
carceration, mental retardat ion or other similar condition; 80 of the 
people contacted, or 9 percent of the.net sample,^ refused to be. inter- 
viewed, generally due to lack ofsinterest or time. Actual interyiews 
were conducted with 689 respondents which represented about 78 percent 
of the net sample^. Each interview took' an average of ■ 35 -fninutes to 
complete. Eleven respondents decl ined to ansv;er the literacy portion 
of the survey » . . . ! * 

o ' . ■ ■ 

* .. ■ > ■ , . 

• ■ . / " ■ " 

5-eu-S-5.ed \f\ Addendum B,. there, were an estimated 63,^90 adult American 
Indians v/ i t^hTrTTh^^ Using these figures, each of the. 

689 people interviewed j.n the^^^siT^ social and tr ^l>al char^- 

acteristics reiDresen ted 32 . 1 adult I nd i anT^TrT^Thers-t-a^e of Oklahloma. 
Each of the 678 per'sbns completing the survey of literacy r^^Tes^rUed 
93.6 adul-ts. ^ \ ^ • . - 

^.12 Success of Contact Attempts , 



-' Tov;n-size response rate . Table 4-03 shows the conta;:t and interviev;*. 

results amohg'^ per^oas living in different sized towns. A drama-tic dif 
.ference can be seen in the results obtained among, people in towns with 

less than '100,000 as compared to people that live in towns of 1.00,000 
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or more. For the purposes of this study, this was th'e division between 
the rural and the urban' population. Completed interviews we re obta i ned 
in approximately 50 percent of the contact attempts made dinong people 
living in towns of various sizes under 100,000; However, only 28. per- 
cent of the contact attempts y re;raeir?cbmpTe ted interviews among.' people 
J/iying in towns of 100,000 or more. " . 

Jhe second ' si'igni^f J c,^^^^^ of differentiation among the contact com- 

:pl et ion //rates was fo^U^^ as might be expected, in the dramatic Increase 
ia the /'numbeV of ■■p,ersons who were not able^to be contacted because they 
had moved or because the address at which /they ^V^re 1 i sted' was no longer 
a correct address,^ Th i s ■ s i't uat ion -was 'foljnd i n ' app rox i mate 1 y 26 percent' 
of the' adul t Indians living in towns of 25,000 or less, and among 36 per- 
cent of the adult Indians living in town sizes from 25,000 fo 100,000. • 
However , almost 58 percent of the adult Jndians listing as living in • 
towns of 100,000 or more had relocated. As might have 'been expected^ 
-t-he— raab4 -l-l-tY~o-^H>e^p-Ue-^4-v-i-nr§— r— towirs-w^s clearly Indicated. 
It was. also found to be somewhat more difficult to 1 (^'cate /f i"e Id inter- 
view'ers' in the urban areas '(Oklahoma City and TuT^a) ; ' • • " * ■ 

Interviewer effectiveness . The effectiveness of e*^ch of the field inter- 
viewers was analyzed in terms of contact 'ri^sponse and cofhfiLet i on" rates . 
Overal 1 ^91 .6 percent of the adult Indi^an^ included In" the net sample weVe 
^ct.ually contacted; 85.1 percent of those contacted agreed and were able 
to. .respond to the • i n te rv i-ew; ...and 8^.0 .percent of the completed interviews 
were fully comp 1 e ted ... Append i x 3-5 .shows tho^t ^ the • resu 1 1 s of this anal- 
ysis varied widely amo^ng interviewers. The number of respond*ents each ' 
of the Adult I ndi an EducatJ on, Projf^ct (A. I.E. P.) f i e 1 d . i n te pv i ewe rs 
Attempted to contact widely varied also, but ; th i s "factor itself di'd not" 
seem to have a noticeable Tnfluence on the contact, response qr comple- 
t i on rates . . * ' ' 

Contact effectiveness . As part of the-, attempt of this project to clari- 
.fy^issues and proced^ures associated with'^this kind of survey for those 
tribes or other Tndian o rgan i zat t^Dns ' i n te res ted i n "conti nu i ng th I s • 



t ■ ' TABLE 'Voi| „ • 

PERCENT of" COMPLETED INTERVIEWS. OBTAINED 
FOR EACH CONTACT ATTEMPT BY TOWN-SIZE 



00 



123 



Contact ' , 
Attempt 


100, to - 
2^00 


First . ' . 


52.0 


Second 

V 


• ',38.8 


Third 




Fourth 


_JL9 


* 

' A . 

1 f 
/• 

\ 

\ 





'Town- size • > 

2600 tp 5100. to ^ ■ .■ 10,100 to' 
5000 - 10. OOP. 2';.QQQ- 



51.9 
it8.6 , 
58.8 

-5Mv-T- 



^19.0 
^3.5 



iil.6 
51./ 
33.3 



25,000 tO' ,100,000 
99.900 and over 



55.6 53:3 
.28.8 ,/ .28.5. 
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research, a.^J analysis was undert">.'^n ro examine th-.: mos-t effecti.ve utili- 
zation of field interviewer offor^ib. Briefly' stated, this analysis 

^■■rttK^^- we-^f ir^t or^-the second contac^- ^a t t ero^t . In addition, of all con- 
^tdcts I'.at did require a third or' fourth att'empt , on 1 y 31 percent resul ted 

in a com):]"^ted interview. Eighty-seven (87.2) percent of the nanv:: and 

address^ i T;accurac i es were d1 scovered on the'first contact attempt. As 
^Ta'ble ^tO^ shows, th^- actual effect i veness of utilizing a third and. fourth 

contact attempt varres among town si^e. 



/4 . 1 3 Reaction and Comments on- thelnterview 

Fljeld interviewers weVe instructed to Briefly list al«l reactions they 
had to the respondent and the i ntervi ewi ng s i tuat ion shortly after^they 
cojnpleted the i ntc=rvi evj/. This i nf ormat i on was written ofi the question- 
na^re itself in a section entitled Thumb-Nail-Sketch. Append i^x^- 1 1 
prd^vides a summary of these reactions and the frequency of their occur- 
rence. In addition, field interviewers were asked to- record allcomments 
ffia^eV by the respondents to the interviewing process or any particular^ 
question and to iist any comments they had about the way in whicJh the 
respondent had answered the' quest ions. A. summary of these co,mment's Xs 
presented in Appendix ^-12.- 



k.2 Characteristics of the Adult Indian in Oklahoma 



^•21 Personal and Socia^l " ' . ' 

As discussed in Section 2,23, the personal and social 'factors surveyed 
-as a part of the A.I.E.P,^ included: sex, age, marital status, county 
and town of residence and organizational involvement". In addition-, the 
survey examined" the extent to which the adults werk-^aourfted as part of 
■ the 1 970 census. _ ^ 

• Sex, age and marital status. Forty-four and six-tenths (j^SSd ^ ^ ^^^^ t 

^of the adult Indian population in the state of Okl ahoma«efrert«a*iK and 

ir^SfHf^-percent were^l iaat ii l "as indicated by this survey. Table 4-06 shows 

• ■ << 

the age di stribution" of this population. This. table shows a fairly 

•equal distribution among age groups, The range of ages was. from 18 to •; 

. 102 although the number of respondents interviewed over 70 was' dramat- i 
ically lower then for other age groups. There were approximately the 
same number of men and- women among the various age groups though there' 

were jmrriTrTfiitf 



among those persons -interviewed who 



were^ between 



The largest group. of those people interviewed were married, 60. 1 percent. 
Table 4-05 shows a complete d i str i but i on of-- responden ts ' marital status, 

' . TABLE 4-05 

RESPONDENT'S MARITAL STATUS ■ . 



Married 
Separated 
..Divorced 
Widowed 
Never Married 
No Answer 

Total 



126 



86 



N 

k]k 
. 29 ' 

56 

94 ' 

89 
7 

689 



60.1 
k.2 
8.1 

13.6 

12.9 
1 .0 

lob.o 
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TABLE^ ^-06. ■ ^ " 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS AGE 



. , . ^ " " Cumul at iye 

y^ars ° - Friequency Percent Percent 



16 -'Vo • •• . ^. 7,5 . , 7.5 

21 - 25 . ' - ^ . 63 9.6 , 17.1 

26 -' 30 . ■ . 60 "9.2 26.3 

31-35 . 57 8.8 ^ • 35.1. 

.36 - AO " ,61 ' s.k AA.5 

^1 - . . - ■ 59 9.1 ■ ■ 53.6 

^6 -,50 55 8.5 62.1 

51 - 55 , 37, 5.7 67.8 

56;- 60 i»5 " ,6.9^ ■:. 7k.7 

61 - 65 . ' 55 • 8.5 ° 83.2 

66 - 70 : ^ ^46 , _ 7.1 , 90.3 

71- 75 27 ^.2 - 9^.5 

76 - 80 ^ ■ 17 V 2.6 97.1 

81 - 85 ' . 9 l.i» ^ 98.5 

86-90 6 . 0.-9 99.^ 

91- 95 ^/ 0 . ^ 0.0 ^ ' 99../* 

, over 95 ' . ^ . 0/6- 100.0 

age not g iven . 39 s ~ 



689 - ■ 100.0 
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In those tribes involving respondents taken from a household membership 
list, there were an average of 1 .'8 adult Indians el igible to- be inter- 
viewecl. residing in the" househol d . ' / 

■ * - " » " ^ - /. ■ 

Town-sfze and coi nty distribution . Figure ^-07 shows the size of town 
witjbin which the cduVt Indians in Oklahoma resided 




Town Size ^ 
Under 2,500 
2,500-5,000 
5,100-10,000 

10,100-25,000 
25,1Q0-99,900 
100,000 & Over 
Unknown 



FIGURE 4-07 
DISTRIBUTION QF, RESIDENCES BY TOWN-SIZE 
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Towns of less than ] 00 ,000. popu 1 at ion <the f-i rst" f i ve categor i es^J i sted) 

^ ' " • " 

were considered to be rural/or town residences. Since the population 
figures used for >th i s survey "w€M-V those oT the actual town-s ize rather than 
statistical metropolitan ser>y?ce areas (SMSA's), Tulsa and Okl ahorpa,^ C 1 ty 
were the only areas considered as urban areas, There'were^^,5 percent of 
the survey respondents 1 iving . in these urban areas. /This is somewhat lower 
than was reflected i n /the sampl e frame (11-^) as shown in Appendix ^-01. 
This* reflected' the difficulty in Ipcating respondents and interviewers in 
urban areas. This urban figure is discussed in more detail in Addendum B/.V 
Within the five, qategories Used' to break down the town-s ize res i dence of 
the rural and town population, by far the -l^argest percentage of people • 
resided in areas having less than 2,500 people. 
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FIGURE, l|-08, 
COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 
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Figure ^-08 shows the county distri but iph of /"those peop 1 e comple-ting the' 
survey. ^ The li^ e. q yiest ^efK^ntTa'fe^ t'On iB ftf >.^^ the sur- ; 

vey was in the %q| | ^^M '. ftrpi " ^ »d..i. ^a cA ar«3i i hTl3:fcr o:fe; t t ^ g ^ It should 

be noted that because w»w>«ii'»y^y4in^""f tH>iri4> ■tie ■Mtto4"iip.iiir t IrMil^^ the survey, 

the. distribution shown for this survey was not identical with the actual 
, distribution of the Indian population yiithin the state as shown by BIA 
f i gures . <, . " ' 



Courfted by Bureau of Census . "Respondents were asked whether or riot they 
had reported themselves as an Indian'on the V970 census. As the table 
below shoves, about two-thirds of the respondents interviewed responded/ 
to this question and about 13 percent of those who did respond did not. ' 
know or did not remember whether they had reported themselves as an 
Indian. "Those people who did remember included ig9BS9!llfititiSttl9mt who jeepor^ati 
that ^ S ig^jrM^^^ mJ^k^^ . This figure is 

mirrored in the discrepancies in population estimates shown in Addendum B. 



TA9LE ^-09 



RESPONDENTS REPORTED AS AN INDIAN ON'THE 1970 CENSUS 



I70 



ERLC 



Response 
■'Yes -'X^ 
Hp\ - \ 
Don ' t know 
Question not ask^d 
No answer 





Percent 


Frequency 


Respond i ng-k 


322 


70.3 


77- 


16.8 " 


59 • 


12.9 


95 




■ 1'36 . 




'689 


100.0 



Percent. Who 
Remembered+ 

y 

80.7 
19.3 .. 



100.0 
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Total 
'^N=^58 +N=399 

-An analysi"s was run 'tp determi ne whether those-' people, who were excluded 
from the 1970 census count, hacl lower Tndian blood quantum and therefore 
were perhaps more likely to report themselves as non-Indian.. As Table 
^-10 indicates, this was clearly no\ the case. There was a fairly equal 
distribution for the responses across^blood quantum, In^ addition it 




I . ■ • TABLE 4-10 . ■ ; 

v;:**-' • ■ ■ 

RESPONDENTS REPORTED AS AN INDIAN ON THE I97O CENSUS 

■ , - ■ • ~ ^ " ^ ^ ' 

■ BY BLOOD QUANTUM . 

3/A ., 1/2 lA' Less Row 

to A/4 to 3/4 to 1/2 than )/4 Total 

Response , % ' ■ % % % 



Yes 


28.9 


\3.0 


^ 15'. 2 


18 


1 


24.8 


100. 


0 ■ 


No 


33.8 . 


12.2 


16.2 . 


'12 


2 


25.7 . 


100. 


0 . 


Don't Know 

■ > 


27.1 


5.1 


' 5.1 


25 


4 . 


> 37.3 


; 100. 


0 
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should be kept in mind that most of the respondents had been listed on 
tribal membership lists probably well before the time of the 1970 Census,' 
which indicates thel r -i dent i fi cat ion With the Indian community. 

. *• ' . , '' 

Two possible interpretations remained. One interpretation, consistent.; 
with;:f^he research presented in Section 2.31, suggested' that Mat a mo Amap ^ 

for research ^bei ng done, by someone (i.e.. Bureau of CensusV oej i iufe 
Aagiiii »rWmv l4ie ^^1 itil i di> LT^IriiTOli"^^ The second interpretation was that a 
b L ^jhi i Tif nut |M II I i f Ml u T , 1 III Imli.ii f (nimiimiily fwiliMlril rnim lUv }0~}(U 

In examining this second interpretation further, researchers workirig on 
this survey' sought out the experjie'nce of other Indian, and non-jndian 
researthers within the state. The general impression of the researchers 
contacted was that the Bureau, of Census acknowledged the Inadequacy of 
the census statistics for the Indian community. However, everi beyond 
this, a ^survey by an Jqdian rights organiza^tion for one of the count ies 
in Oklahoma short ly, after the T970 census indicated that, for that . 
county, . there was a 250 percent error in the reported Indian population.- 



'* Actua"! figures provided by the Tillrhan County Indian Right% Association 
*:indicated over 860 American Indians, in Tillman County in 19.71 whereas " 
Bureau of (Census, showed 233 in that county iti 1970. 

\ 132 



The major reason given for this discrepancy was the Indian people were 
just not counted in .the census. They were never contacted by a census 
person, and if contacted by mai 1 of ten did n^t complete and return^ the ' 
census form because, it was riot viewed as relevant to their own interests. 
Though the dramatic difference in the count df ^American Indians reported, 
'in Tillman County was not indicated statewide, there were clearly far 
more Indian, in the state than available figures indicated. A more de- 
tailed discussion of population estimates can be found in Addendum B. 

Organ i zat ional af f i 11 at ion . Respondents v^ere asked to list community and 

organizational groups with which they wer^ affiliated and their i^nterests . 

^nd hobbies.^ The responses to these questions^ and the frequency , of ' tfie 

^ * ' ■ ^i) li " ' . ■ . ■ 

response are listed inoAppendixes ^-08, ^-09, and ^-10. An index of 

^ . ■ ■ / ■ 

respondent involvement was constructed based on number of community, organ-. 

izational. and. tribal groups in which the respondent was invol ved. Up to^ 

two responses for each of these questions were recorded. Therefore-, the 

index of involvernent contained values from 0 to 6. Table ^-11, shown 

below, indicates the results of this analysis. ' 



TABLE ^-1 1 



INDEX OF RESPONDENT INVOLVEMENT IN TRIBAL 
AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS' , 



Number of 
Organizational 
1 nvol vements 


6 


1 

Frequency 


Percent 




Cummul at i ve 
Percent ' 


0. 




208 


30.2 




30.2 


1 




229 . 


33.2 






2 




° ^ 139 


20.2 




■ 83.6 


3 




65 


9.V 




93.0 






39 


- 5.7„ 




98.7 


. 5 ■ 




8 


1.2 




99.9 


6 




1_ 


0.1 




100.0 


Total 




689 


100.0.° 
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^.22 Tribal- Character istics ' ' . 

■ ■ I - . 

Contact results among^„tr i bes . Table ^-13 shows the results of contact 
attempts and compKeted interviews among the 19 tribes part i c i pat i ng i n 
this survey." Overall, the numbe- , of respondents from within feach krlbe . 
participating in this state survey was, generally, equal to the ratio^of 
persons in that tribe to tKe Indian population in t'he state as a^ 
whole. Under three percent of the respondents reported a tribal affilia-' 
tion different from the one from which tneir n^me was taken. ' 

Blood (Quantum . .Table 4-12 shows the results of the survey question asking 
the respondent how much Indian blood they have. 

• :^ " . • .0 " . ' ■ ' 

JABLE 4-12 



BLOOD QUANTUM: 


HOW MUGH INDIAN BLOOD? 




Blood Quantum 


N 




k/k 


268 


39.7 


3 A to k/k_ 


. 66 


' 9.8 


1/2 to 3/4 


1 00 ■ \ 


i 

14.8 


Les^ than 1/4 


.102 


15.1 


Don ' t Know 


6 . 




No Answer 


j 










Total 


,689. 


100.0 
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[ . , . . . . , ' _ • 

Each tribe was allowed to spetify who among their Indian people they con- 
sider tribal members and thus potential^ respondents for the .purpose- of this 
study." 'In several cases, membership 1 Ijsts included members whp coul d have 1 
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TABLE ij-1.3 

"CONTACT ATTEHPTS AND COHPLETED INTERVIEWS ACROSS TRIBE 



Tribe 



Attempted Not,;::,. . . / Proportion 

^ in the In the Net Sample of Sample CoEple ted -Interviews 
__Saiiiple N I '. to Frame . n' ■ t' 



Contact 



Kiowa 
Comanche 
Apache , . . 
Caddo ' 

Western Delaware 
Potawatorai 
Kickapoo . 
Absentee Shawnee 
Cherokee 
Creek' /. • 
Choctaw 

Eastern Shawnee 
Miami 
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12 
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\58 
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22 
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13 
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18 2.0 
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than one-quarter Indian blood In that 
tribe. Consequently, these people, 
were included for. this survey -though 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs excludels' 
them from Bureau services. However, 
as this table indicates, nearly 80 
percent of .those persons surveyed 
ha^d one-quar,ter Indian bjood or more. 
In short, this indicated the adults 
within the Indian community being 
served by the tribes are for the 
most part members. of the Indian com- 
munity even according to the more . 
str i ngent bl ood quantum def I n i t ion. • 
Again, fhese issues are discussed m 
more detail in Addendum B. . ' 

As Table ^-1^ shows ^ the percentage' 
^ ■. 

of Indian people with varying degrees 
of Indian ancestry at least among the 
tribes in Oklahoma was not very 
different within different age' 
groups. . ^ 

\ 

Indian spouses . As ^nife^n t i bned in 
Section ^.21, 60 percent of the 
respondents were married. Fifty-one 
percent (51.6) of these married 
respondents were married to Indian 
spouses, ^7 percent of whom were mem- 
bers of the same tribe as the 
respondent. 
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Respondent 's 
/Age 



TABLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF BLOOD QUANTUM BY AGE GROUPS 
(Percentage Within Age Group) 

3/^ to 1/2 to 1/^ to Less . Row 
^/^ 3A 1/2 than 1/^4 ^ Total 



,18-35 * 
years 

,36-55 
years- 

56 years 
and older 



39.1 . 9.3 17.8 ^ 13.8 ^ 20.0 100.0 
^8.3 n.l ■ ^.0 11.6 15.0 I00.O 
36.6. 8;3 13.7 . 19.5 22.0 * 10o!o 
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Tribal langtiage and prefeience , Thi rty-s ix and «two-tenths (36.2) percent 
^ of the adults Purveyed speak at least some of their tribal language.. - 

a . • . 

, ' ' ' ta'ble ^-15 

number'of adults speaking tribal language by age groups 



Respondent ' s 
Age 



18-35 

years 

36-55 
years 

56 years 
and older 



Speak 
Tribal 
Language 
H % 



48 

88 
8/» 



2^.0 

^3.2 



\ Do Not 

/ Speak Tr i bal 
Language 
N % 



152 



103 



110 



76. C 



53.9 



56.7 



Row 
Total 

N ■ 



200 



191 
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As Table '4-15 shows, there are noticeably fewer persons ages i8-35'years 
who can speak their tribal language than persons dlder than 35. Overall, 
32. k percent of adult Indians preferred their tribal language to English; 
howeverj. among the people who were-able to speak some of thelF tribal 
language, over 47 percent preferred this language to English 

<- • t. 

.... 

Sources of information and tr'ibal events . Respondents were asked where 
they .got most of their news about current tribal events. The results 
shown be Low show overwhelmingly that^ the principal method of communica- 
tion within the . Indian community was the newspaper and tal king with 
people. : ' ' 



TABLE 4-16 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT TRIBAL EVENTS 



Source 

Radio 

Newspaper 

Tel evi s i on 

Talking to People 

All \ 

Other 

None 
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First 


Second 




Total 


Response 


Response 


N 


Percent* 


43 


25 


68 


7.9 


269 


56 


325 


37.8 


71 


33 - 


104., 


12.1 


235 


51 


286 


33.3 


11 


. 2 


13 


1.5 - 


35 


21 ■ 




6.5 


8 




8 


. .9 


689 






100.0 
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Respondents also were asked what tribal events they participated in. 
The list of their tribal eyents and the frequency they were i nd i cated is 
shown in Appendix 4-07. 



4.23 ' Empl'byment Characteristics 

Occujjation . Respondents were asked to list their current occupation. 
The list of these occupations and the frequency they were mentioned is 
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; FIGURE 4-17 " ^ 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENT'S OCCUPATIONS BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 



ProfessionalJ 
Farmers! 
Managers 
Clerical 
. Sales 
Craftsmen 
Operatives 
Private Household 
Service 
Laborers 
Housewife 

Retired 

Any 
Occupation 

No Occupation 
Reported 
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given in full in Appendix ^-05. Figure 4-17 shows these occupations 
broken into Bureau of Census occupational groups and the number of people 
working, within each .of the occupational groups. - 

Occupat ional asp i rat ion . As part of the survey/ respondents were . asked 
tp provide the name of the job they would most like to apply for. This 
question then was an indicator of the respondents' occupational aspic'c- 
tions. These have been listed in Appendix 4-06- and are compared to actual 
occupations in Figure 4-17. (: - ^ 

Job satisfaction and job mobility . Respondents were asked two questions 
concerning job satisfaction and job mobility. ^ ' ' 

Q ^5. Does this kind of 'occupat ion make full use of yoL)r .training and 
experience? 

1. ;^Yes 

2. No 

3. Don't know 

k. No answer 

Q ^6. What are the number of jobs you have held In the last 10 ^ 
years? t> 



2. Don' t know 

3. No Answer " • 

As a measure of job sa't i sf act ion , near.l-y thirty percent (28.8) of the 
respondents said their present occupation did not make full use of -their 
training. Jable ^-18 shows the number of jobs that respondents have held 
in the last ten years. ■ ^ 

Family income . The income cfistribution of American Indian families living 
in the state of Oklahoma is shown in Flgure*^-19. The median .income is 
approximately $^8^ per month, which is equal to $5,808 per year.. This' is 
consi^stent- with figures rep^'ted by the Bureau of Census after inflation 
for the intervening years has been taken. int6 account. (U. S. Bureau of 
Census, 1972) , . 
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NUMBER OF JOBS HELD IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 



Number of Jobs i N 

. 0 n'* 

.1 ,203 

2 . 107 

3 " 89 
lis ^ 81 
6 or more • 'iS 
Don ' t know ' ' 2k 
No answer ',■ 23 

Total .689- 
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FIGURE 4-19 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENT'S INCOME 



Under $100 
$100-199 
.$200-299^ 
I $300-399 
I $400-499 
Z $500-599 
I $600 699 
$700 899 

Over $900 
Don't Know 
No Answer 




Percent of Respondents 
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, ^.3 Educational Attainment 

Ei^ht questions were asked in order to survey educational attainment 

• among adult Indians. These questions measure atita inment^ in two areas: 

(1) extent and type of school completed and (-2) post-secondary education 

**• . ■ » 

and training. A summary of the educational attainment characteristics 

-< ■ , . " — 
of adult Indians in„ Oklahoma is shown in Figure ^-21. 

^.31. Extent and Type of Schoofing 

Years of school comp^leted , Responde'nts were asked to give the highest 
grade of school that they had completed. Table ^-20 shows the distribu- 
tion of, years of school attained. f ty-one and seven-tenths ' 

i^r9h'^tpN€84? and ■ i i< ipiiwiK " i n il i oated r^trhatx^they -w^^ ^ 

4^Mckja4<m. Section ^.51 provides a comparison of grade completion 
. figures from this research to those reported by the Bureau of Census. 

TABLE ^-20 

- V 

• . ■ 

,■ " Years OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 



Years of School 

Grades 1 , 
Grades S"? 
Grade 8 
Grades 9-11 
High School Graduate 
Some Col lege 
College Graduate + 
No Answer 



Frequfcncy Percent- 



35 
57 
165 
1.97 
177 
116 
^0 



5.1 

8 . 3 .' 

9.5 
28.8' 
25.8 
16.9 

5.5 



Cummu.1 at i ve 
Percent 

5.1 
• 13. 

22.9 

51.7 

77.5 

9^.5 
100.0 



Total 



689 



100.0 



• ■AN=685 
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FIGURE 4-21 SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS: 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED AND ATTENDANCE IN 
CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



5 



\ 



*4 Year Prograrp 
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Type of certificate received . Another way in which this survey examined 
high school completion was by asking respondents what type of high school 
certificate they had received - a high school di^ploma or an equivalence 
test certificate.^ Forty-eight percent indicated' they had received a 
high school diploma and an additional 5.7 percent indicated that they \ - 
had passed a' high school equivalence t^^t. .This brings the figure for 
high school completion to just over 53 percent but leaves over ^46 percent 
who hav^? not received either* This is compared to the 68.7 percent re-^ 
ported fo*- the state population as. a whole -(Oklahoma State Department of 
Education, News Release, Sunday, March I8, 1973). 

Type of school attended . Table 4-22 shows whether the res^jondents at- 
tended BIA or public school. The majority c^ttended public schools or , 
mostly public schools. Yet 18. 6. percent did attend BIA schools. 



- TABUE 4-22 ' 
TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 

Type of. School 
BIA 

Mostly BIA 
Both^or llel^ther ' 
Mostly Public ; ' . 

Publ Ic 
No Answer / 



Total 

Adult Indian Education Project 
Norman, Oklahoma 1076 . 



N 

i 




1 . 


■ 15-6 


21 


.3-1 


i 


7.6 


in'., ■ 


3.2 


)480. 


70.5 


1 8 ; 




689 

1 ■ ■ 





4.32 Post-Secondary Education 



Table ^-^23 shows a breakdown of the number of years of college which 
respondents have had and Table ^-24 shows the t^pe of college degree 
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TABLE 4-23 
LAST GRADE IN 'COLLEGE COMPLETED 



La&t Grade , 

Senior and De"gr*ee 
Junior 

Sophornbpd''or A. A. 
Fresfiman ^ 
Less than 1 yean 
■ tone . •> ^ 

No Answer 

t " 

Total ^ 



Frequency 

38 

- 21 

: . 55 
•531 

689 . 



Percent 

5. 5' 

3-1 . 
■ 5.5 
- 8.0. 

0.3 
•77.5 



100.0 
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TABLE k-2k 
TYPE OF COLLEGE- DEGREE 'obtai ned 



Type' of Degree 

Medical ... ' 

■ ti 

M.A. 

.B.A. ©r B.S. 

A. A. or Equivalent 
Jwo Years 

Other. 

-Total 



Frequency' 



1 

6 
50 



Percent. 
Attend ing 
Col 1 egg 

'13.6' 
2^.7 
. 35.7 ■ 
1.3 



100.0 



Percent 
Obta I n i'ng 
DegYee 



2.0 

12.0' 
56.0 

24.0 

.6.0 

100.0 
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7. 3% -of overa^l.j/ population 
12:5% of those attending college 
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> obtained, for tHpse wfio went, to college, 



Related figVes^ published by the Chronical of Higher Education-.; 
(November, :8 A 1976) for the 197^ student en roj 1 men t shdw-that of the 
Indian studentis enrol led in undergraduate' programs' in the nation, 11. -1 
percent are enrolled in Oklahoma, Colleges and 'Universities. They comprise 
4:3 percent of the total undergraduate enrollment in the state. , - . 

■Respbndents, -were asked whether they had. had any other schooling suph' as"-- 
teclinical, vocat iqls^al , adul t education' or c-^nt i nui ng. educat i on .' Of -those 
people responding, Sfi5»**li«*»*: .-said they had 



other than "col 1 ege 




Figure 4-2.1 shows a more tie- 



tailed analysis o'f the educational dharacteri sties of this 37 percent-. 
'Appendix'?-03 providesya list-and frequency of the names and types of 
other sohocjling and training that olher fespondents attended and Appendix 
A-QJ* lists the agen''cies\or groups which provided "that training. 



^ Funct ional Li te racy 



Twenty-nine indicators were created tolsurvey literacy ^mcng the adult 
Indians in Oklahoma. (See Appendix 2-3.) As discu'ssed above In Section 
1.^2, the A. I.E. P. used the .term ^'functJonal literacy" to mo-e adequately 
^measure literacy skills required of adults ^ function on a day-to-day 
basics. These 1 iteracy skills often involved comprehension of social 
knowledge that extended beyond mere reading skiXlIs. As a result the 
Indicators discussed below could be morej appropriately tended measures 
of functional competence as they exam'Ihela yariety\0^ skil<s necessary 
for an aduTt to be considered competent at functioning within contempoyary 
American society; . \ 

The survey was designed in case study format; that >5s\ questions were 
asked from the point of view of a typical Native Amer^Un family., Joe 
and El len Bigcrow, The 1 1 teracy quest ions referred to everyday reading 
materials that -were then shown to respondents. ' Ah analysis of the results 
included a review of the results' for these indicators and an analysis of 
the Indexes composed to assess adult functional competence. 

. ' / 
^•^1 Overall analysis . , { 

Three modes of analysis were userf to examine th^ performance on IherTicv 
indicators.. These were (1) an analysis of the I ndi vldual;.'indi cators , 
\(2) an analysis of overall respondent performance within each of the , 
y teracy areas end (3) an assessment at the competency level at which 
respondents were functioning. 

indicators r overal 1 > Six-hundred and sev^rnty-eight (678) adult Native 
Americans answered the literacy port Ion of jthls survey. Forty-nine 
adults or JMS^HV* Indicated that ^fi^f^j^r^g^^ could not 

see, at all, example read I ng jMitiip i iit-ir'iiW(j^^ ll,iwi. A summary of the 
scores on the Individual 1 iteracy Indicators appears in Figured. 25. 



Name of Movie Playing 



FIGl r25 SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR LITERACY INDICATORS 

1 ' ' 





N = 678 ' 33 Missing Observations,. 

\ ; 1 37 Missing Observations 

Adult Indian Education Project , ' v ' ' , . . 

Norman, Oklahoma 1976 , /' 
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Indexes of literacy - overalT . A total score for afl 29 1 i teracy i nd i ca- 
tors was tabulated for each respondent in order to assess hi s/her overall 
literacy or functional competency. The d i str i but Ion »of these scores Is 
displayed in figure ^-26 » ,v • ' ^ 

Competency levels - overall . As part of the assessment and analysis of the 
extent of literacy among adult Indians in the state , of 'Oklahoma, the - 
overall literacy ability of the* respondents was arialyzed in terms of 
functional competency ievefs.'' Criterion points were set 'dryid.l.ng respon- \ 
dents into three competency groups. Those persons who were able to 
answer correctly 8o percent of the indicator quest io'^ns' were-cons id^red 
f unclfional ly literate; those persons who were not able to answer 80 percent 
of the> indicator questions correctly, but were able to answer' 60 percent 
or more, were cohsidered marginally literate; and those who were not abl^ 
to answer 60 percent of the indicator questions correctly Were considered 
functional ly i 1 1 literate. The result of this analyses for the overall 
1 i teracy 'scores is shown graphical ly by this figure. 



FIGURE 4-27 
OVERALL COMPETENCY LEVELS 




BSB Functionally Illiterate 

Margirially Literate 
I I Literate 
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kAl Topic Areas 



As discussed ea^i^l ier, there were four topi-c areas included in the survey 
of funct ionaT 1 i teracy among adult Indians in Oklahoma* These were: / 
occupational knowledge, consumer literacy, health- 1 i teracy and legal ' ^. 
1 i teracy. . 
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First questions , ^The first two indicat^ors included in the survey was • > 
community resource indi cators. which ref^r to a movie advertisement from 
a local newspaper. ^ Respondents were ^sked to read the name of the movie 
showing at the theater and to identify the time of the first movie show. 
The results were as follows: v \ 

87.5% right 
1 2^5% wrong 

right. 
\h.(>% wrong 



Naming a movie from ■ 
a newspaper ad 

'Identifying time of the 
f i rst movie show 



Occupat jonal knowl edge . Six indicators were^created to survey literacy 
as it relates to occupational knowiedg§. (a) Respondents were shown a 
clipping of the want-ad section of the local pewspaper and asked two 
questions pertaining to those employment ads.^ (b) Respondents were 
asked, two questions about selecting jobs, one leased on vocational test 
scores and one based on personal and family conditions, (c) On lother 
question, respondents were given the details of\ how much a member of 
the easels Liidy f am i'ly earned. per hour and howomany hours they worked in 
a CHi^tr.jn week; and then were asked to. calculate; the weekly wages. ^. 
(d) F'l^ally^ the respondents were^asked to read a social security appli- 
cation and provide the correct information which \would have beep written 
in.,pn one of the 1 ines of that application. The results were as follows 



Hatchi;^g job and per- 80. \% \right 

sonal characteristics l'9.9^^rong 

Matching vocational test. 78.6^ right 

results and job .^v 1\ .k% v^rong 



Responding to help 
wanted ads ^ 

Determining salary. from 
a help wanted ad 

Determining amount of • 
wages with overtjme 



Completing a social 8^.1^ right 

secur i ty appl icat ion 15.9^ wrong 
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75.8% right 
2^.2% wrong. 

82^% .right 
17.7% wrdng 

35.5% rigL 
6A.5 wrong 



These results show that while around 80 percent of the adult Indians in 
Oklahoma were able to perform most of the indicator tasks associated with 
occupational know (3dge only 35 percent' were able to figure weekly wages 
involving overtime* The large di screpancy,si n the scores was striking. 
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2 . 3 4 
Nunfiber of Corrept Answers 



Each fesppndent's total score was tabulated for all of the (questions rela- 
ting to occupational knowledgee The graph above shows the results of 
this occupational knowledge index for the adult Indian population as a 
whole. ^- 

The occupational .1 i.teracy scqres were analyzed according to three compe- 
tency levels using the 60 percent and 80 percent criterion pornts dis- 
cussed above: ^ ... . .. 



FIGURE 4-29 
OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCY LEVELS 




Functionally Illiterate 
Marginally Literaite 
Literate 
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Figure i4-29 shows the division of respondents intb occupat lonal . knowledge 
competence groups. 



Consumer 1 iteracy . Eight indicators were constructed to survey the ex- 
tent bf consumer literacy among adult Indians: (a) Respondents were 
given the cost and finance charge for an automobile and asked to figure 
the numbetpof-monthly payment^^^ (b) Respondents were aSked to answer 
two questions to help fill in blanks on an income tax return. (c) Respon- 
dents were asked to determine how much would Le charged to cash a check 
accord ins| to as i,gn displayed in ^grocery store, (d) Respondents were 
masked to ^nswer two questions concern ing i'tems shown in a grocery store 
advert isenient from a local newspaper . Je) Respondents were asked to 
total a list of five number which were the sales taxes paid on a certain 
day. (f) Finally, respondents were asked ^to provide the name of an agency 
who.would help^a member. of the case study family make sure that they were 
not' being'bvercharged for a radio in a local store. The, results are as 
fol lows: 



Calculating cos.t and 
finance charge 

Completing an income tax 
return - tax tables 

Completing an income tax 
return - tax credits 

Determining check-xashing 
polj^cy / 

• Interpret ir^g newspieper 
. grocery ^6 

Identifying iteito within 
grocery ad 

Deterjnining amount paid 
in sales tax 

Reporting agency for 
consumer assistance 



7^.3% right 
26.7% wrong 

30. 7t. right 
69.3% wrong 

30.8% right 
69.2% wrong 

73.9% right 
26. 1 % wr.ong 

91.0% right 
9.0% wrong 

80.1% right 
19.9% wrong 

^8.8S right 
51.2% wrong 

71 M right 
28.6% wrong 
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Each respondent's total score was tabulated for all of the questions rel 
tsng to consumer literacy. The graph bel\w shows the results of this 



consumer literacy index for the adult Indian population as a whole. 
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Number of Correct Answers 

, The. consumer literacy results shown indicated extreme variatitjns among 
the different^ consumer questions. Oh one hand 80 and 90 perce};^t of the 
adul ts successful ly answered two of the newspaper ad quest ions.\. However 
only^.30 perdent were able to answer either of the income tax que^xtions. 
These two particular questions involved the mul t i-pl 1 cat ion of $30 ^ 3, 
and looking up a -number in a- table of numbers. * It is not uncommon \o 

■find these literacy tasks in other daily consumer situations, and ln\]ian 
adu.lts generally do not have the requisite .ski 1 1 s. 



in a closely related issue respondents were asked to a'dd^ a series of 
five two-digit numbers and greater than 50 percent were unable to do so ' 
successfully. This was a strong and clear indication that adults within 
^the Indian communities in Oklahoma lack even minimal consumer skills 
such as the handling-pf money. it is. these consumer skills which are- 
linked in the mainst^ream of American society most directly to acquisi- 
tion and retention o-f resources necessary for purchase of basic survival^ 
needs such as food, clothing and shelter. . 

As shown by the figure below, ^2.8 percent of adult Native Americans 
lack the skills necessary to function ars a consumer within contemporary 
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American society. Another 30.^ percent were only marginally competent 
at consumer skills. The consumer 1 iteracy scores were analyzed according 
to three competency levels: \ , 



FIGURE 4-31 CONSUMER COMPETENCY LEVELS 



Fuhctionlally Illiterate 
Marginally LiterateX^ 
t-iterate V 
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Health literacy . Seven Wte/acy indicators were constructed .to survey 
health literacy. Respondents were asked to (a) identify a protein food 
from a fb£d list; (b) id^/tify a sign of al cohol i sm' Jrom a list of pos- 
sible signs; Ic) provid/ two symptoms of diabetes (a criticaj health, 
issue amoig American Indians); (d) identify the normal human body tem- 
perature; j (e) identify appropriate items for a medicine cabinet; 
(f) identify an item, which would not endanger an. unb^ - baby's welfare, 
from a liit of possible items; arid (g) identify an item safe for ch i Id ren 
from a 11 Jt of possible items. .The results were as follows: / 




Determining protein food^ 
from food .1 ist 



Selecting from 1 ist of 
al cohol i sm si gn^^s . 

iderTtrVyJlig"^ f i g"ns~^^^ 
diabetes • (only one^ 
required) 

Identifying normal human 
body temperature , . 

Identifying items in a 
' medicine cabinet 



63.7% right 
36.3% wron^g 

S9V8% right 
30.2% wrong 

\^9.9% right 

\A% wrong 




44.1% right 
55.9% wrong 

87.9% right 
12.1% wrong 



Identifying- Items ehdan- 82.0% right ' 

gering unborn baby's 18^0?; wrong 

' ^ • wel fare 

Identifying i'tems safe 90.6% right i 

for childfen / ' 10.0% wrong 

*. , 

o " . ' ' . ' ,: 

Each respondent's total score wa,s. tabulated for all the questions rela- • 

ting to health lit ^^'acy.x The graph below shows, the results of tf^is 

KeaUh 1 i.teracy m \x for ttie adul t\ Indian population as a who|e. 
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The 1 i teracy. outcomes for health l iteracy^ even more than consumer l it- 

t . ■' ' ■ ' ■ -J ., 

eracy, showed a broad range of performance leveis. " Less than 'half of ^ 

> ■ ^ \ . 7 ' -, 

the . adults know the normal human body, temperature or were able tb* ideri- 

•tify one symptom of diabetes (80 percent were" "uriabre~to identify two 
symptoms), ^,These figures were a shar^ contrast to those shj^ing that 

•90 percent of the adul ts surveyed could^identify items unsafe for' chji 1 - 
d,ren. Through another j ndi.cator nutrition* seemed a serious Indian h'ealth 
problem by the quest ion- ind icat i nc at ^over 35 percent of the^ adults 
did not know which foods were^high protein foods, ^. 

■figure ^-33 illiist rates that a total .of, over 62 percent of the adults 
surveyed do not have the necessary sk.il Is to respond to health problems 
which gre of major concern to the Americarr Indian community^ 



FIGURE 4-33 
HEALTH COMPETENdY LEVELS 




'Functionally Illiterate 
Marginally Literate 
Literate 
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^Leqal 1ite»ar.y >^ "sfx indicators were constructed^ tp suryeyil egal literacy 
The indicator qu^st^ibns involved reatling and interpreting an equal oppor- 
tunity notice, ^ b^n^efits statement from 9 health insurance policy, a 
simple apartment leafse! a^l^entj fy 5ng what civij rights a person has 
when arrested* the ^^Its were 'as fcl lows: . ' ^ ^ / 

' Tntierpreting an equal ri j:it ... 

opportunity notifce 



/fnterpreting h^;^-l th 
insurance ^pot^icyv 

'•Knowledge^^ cf^i| 

rights when Arrested 

Interpreting aRariment 



leas,e '#1 
■ . Q 



:i I n t er p r e t^i ftg.?^^ P3 r t me n t 
' .lease/#2 *' 

Interpretin^g apartment 
' lease - no^rtt^re 



35.^^ wrong 

47.9* right 
52. U wrong ' 

79.2* right 
20. 8* wrong 

= 81.7% right 
• 18.3* wrony 

81.9*: ri^'ht 
1 8,., U wrong 

73.. 3^ right 
.26.7% wrong 



Each respondertt 's total s'co/felvyas tabulated for all of the questions 
-relating , to legal 1 iteracy.^^ The :gra below show:, t.ie resuUs. of ,th i-s 
legal l ite racy index for; the^Jnf^^ a whole. 
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Number of Correct Answers 



Legal literacy as measured by the .indicators above seemed, for the mos^\ 
part, to be a skill that around 70 percent of the Indian adults possessed, 
The primary exception to this was again a question involving computu'cion 
skills. Respondents were shown this brief, statement of insurance bene- 



NON-MEMBER HO^PITAL^ BENEFITS 

When any participant is admitted as a bedpaticnt to a 
Non-member Hospitals, this insurance will provide benefits 
equal to 75% of the total value of the benefits that would 
have accrued if the same care had been fiifnished by a 
Member Hospital. For in-patient care in Member Hospitals, 
this insurance will pay the full daily cost. For out- 
patient caro, the benefits are the same^ for both Member 
and Non-member Hospitals . I 



They were then asked the following question; 



(CAiU) 5) 



Joe and El'lcn Rigcrow have recently taRen out a' car and medical 
Iniurance policy as Is shovm below. ' 

Q 6. If Joe Blgcrow la adaltted to a non-member hospital aa a bed 
patient » how much of the cost will he have to pay himself? 

1. ^_ 

2. Don't know 

3. No answer « 



Less than 50 percent of the adults were able to successfully ansv/er 
thi s quest ion. 
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When analyzing' legal l iteracy skilly -in terms of conipetency fevels., 
almost two-thirds of the- Indian adults wife assessed tp be |!unct lonal 1 y 
comp^tsnt as this figure shows: 



/ FIGURE 4-3R 
LEGAL COMPETENQY LEVELS 



In aci( 



Ski 11 s Indexes 



(3) rijad and complete 
trl bu 





/unot;onally Illiterate 
/la/yinally Literate 
[ Literat** 
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ition to the four itbpic indexes (summarized om Fjgdre 4-37), the 



29 1 iueracy indicators viere divided into four t^^'pes of reading and- compre* 



henslin skills. These Jvere ski 1 1 s requi ring tWe ability 
and interpret newspapers; (2) read and figure Computation 



rms; and (S) read and /interpret s 
ions for the scorlss in these skill areas are shown 
Indexes were developed lithin each of the sknl areas. Figure 4-37 shows 
the Indexed scores for tihese four areas. Thfere was a clear and dramatic 
difference among these lUeracy skills. The! largest portjlon of adult 
Native Americans were ablV to complete all six questions 



reading and comprehens ion V)f newspapers. This finding wcis consistent with 



to: (1 ) read 
probl ems ; 
igns. The dis' 
in Table 4-38. 



requi ring the 



the hl'gh proportion of the\lndian community who reported newspapers as 
their brimary ^ource of trii^al newb. HowJver,. the largest portion of 
the adlilts could not answer Vio re than half of the computation questions. 
Both ol these extremes exceeded the condi/tions found in jthe four topic 
iiscussed above. , ^ 

. \ 



areas 



TABLE k-3() 
ANALYSIS OF INDICATORS BY SKILL AREAS 





r c rcen t 




• 


Answering 




Newspiaper - : 


Correctly 


Computation 


Name of Movie Playing 


87.5 


Calculation of Finance 


Time of .First Show 


85. V 


;Charge 


Want-Ad Salary 


. 82.3 


Hospital Insurance 


Interpreting Want-Ads ^ 


75.8 


Determining Wage with 


Grocery Ad-#. - , . .; 


91.0 


Overtime 


. Grocery Ad #2 


80.1 


Income Tax-Tables 






Income Tax-Credit 






Sales Tax 


Signs 




Forms 


Check Cashing Pol icy 


73.9 


Income Tax-Tables 


Signs of Alcoholism 


69.8 


Income Tax-Credit 


Equal Opportunity Notice 




'Apartment Lease #1 


Rights When Arrested 


79.2 


Apartment Lease #2 



Apartment Lease-Notice 
Social Security Appl i- 
cation . 



Percent 

Answering 
Correctly 



7^.3, 



35.5 
30.7 
30.8 



30.7 
30.8 
•81.7 
81. 9^- 
73.3 

Sij.l 



N = 678 
33 Mis 

37 Missing Observations 



+ 33 Missing Observations 
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FIGURE 4-37 
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FIGURE 4-38 
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SUMMARY OF SKILLS INDEXES 
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— Forms 
---Math 
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SUMI 



Occupatiotialj 
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Literacy I 



Health 
Literacy 



Legal 
Literacy 



Newspaper 
Reading I 



Computation 
Skills 



Forms 
Completion 
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Reading) 
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FIGURE 4-39 
RY OF COMPETENCY LEVELS 

Literacy Topics 
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' • - Office ox* lindian *i-u;.:C':i;.uiQn^ 

k.kk Summary of Illiteracy ^ / 

Each of the eight topics and. ski 1 1 s discussed above addressed a r-:^pc:rate 
area of reading tasks. Fi gure^-39' shows a .summary of competency ''?-vtils 
for both the topic arid ski 1 1 areas. Clearly, the illiteracy rate vas high 
among adult Indians in Oklahoma depending on what type .of topic o- skill 
was being measured. Th a . i iri i jt <i mu^i i tuul!e-..iijujcwlia^^^ uK ' "l' ^i> j .f.^ttf^ 
•iliMliffltiVM iifii iiii") Yet within 'the computation arid consumer lil'eracy 

areas, the illiteracy rate was noticeably higher. In fact twmtf\ T'^r-poK^rm^: 
cf ^ Bf ^ult^ f ^lj^ i mM ^^ 4^.u l:iyi::cc«npete^ i r a a , and 

ove r -^O'-piM.'cei^ of adult Indians f»rl liy ibom^ototU in either the 

»eiw fflien i m m a tf a sc . Figure ^-kO provides a fuller assess ^»^nt "T 

whet thi's actual 1 y 'meant' rrT'*te'rms of ' numbers- of Indian auuUs in Oklahonr.c>. 

y-^'-^'t' "hlsflgure does not show is how many people were. 1 i terate in o-.f. 
area but illiterate in another. Nor does it show how many of the oC^jI ts 
were illiterate in several areas . However, Figure ^-^1 do'i'- p-r-.vide an 
analysis of. this 'crcss-rel at iorisiii p among -types of liter.>ry Over 56. 
percent of the adults were illiterate in one or more area.; This alarmingly 
high illiteracy rate is compounded by llie fact that ^BipipfRi('r:iBpmm99ti are 

^•^5 Add ; t ion al In d i ca tor -Data ' . 

i ■ . . ■ 

The respondents v.'cr^ separated into two groups based upon their total 
literacy score for the 29 i cem- (at the median score). Pe^rormance by 
both groups was then tabulated for each question. Table ^-^2 shoves the 
results of this analysi.s. Generally speaking, the nore difficult the 
question, ov»^ral 1 , the greater the difference between the halves. A 
correlation was also run betv.een each of tKe individual test 5 terns and 
the overall test scores. These correlations are shown in Table ^-^3. 
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. sMV TAS1.E 

ESTlflATED NUMBERS OF ILLITERATE ADULTS WITHIN THE SEPARATE LITERARY AREAS'^ ' 

■ ' ' • " , \ ■ ..... 

• • , ■ "'A ■ •■ ' 

■ ''V 

\ '^"y, 

^ ..^,.,,^:.,,^JunctM^ -Harginally ' Total 

Topic Areas ' ft;:;^''" iTl iterate ( Literate N . 



Occupational 'Literacy 


■ 1M30 


9,520 


23,550 


Consumer Literacy 


.27,170 ' 


J9,300 ' 


' ^6,470 


Health>tlt'eracy 


22,860 


■ 16,700 


.39,360 


Legal Literacy ^ 

0 , 


13,8iiO 


7,050 . 


20,890 


<.[]] Areas % 




t 




Nei^spaper Reading 


• 13,iOu 


^ll,ii30 


2^,630 


Computation 


^0,130 


• ■ 10,790 ' 


50,920 


Forms Completion 


2i,i)00 


' ''19,^90 


40,890 


Sign Reading 


I8,\80 


■ 19,360 ' 


37,840 



Overall Competency 15,050 22,480' 



*• Based on an estimated adult population of 63,490 (Se'e Addendum B) 
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TOTAL ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ILLITERATE 
ADULTS ACROSS ALL LITERARY TOPIC AREAS* 



Illiterate in: 

4 Areas 8,250 

3 Areas 4,760 

2 Areas 7,430 

1 Area 15,750 

TOTAL 36,190 ; 



/ 



Not illiterate in any area but 
margmally literate in: 



4 Areas 
3 Areas 
2 Areas 
1 Area 

TOTAL 



250 
1,140 
5,970 
11,110 

18,470 



Literate in: 

All 4 Areas 8,830 



*Based on estimated adult population of 63,490 (See 
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• • • TABLE 4-42' 

PERCENT OF :mECT ANSWERS 
ITEM DlKFICUm BY UPFER ANB LOWER HALVES^^" 



fo 

00 
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, Question 

'Name of Movie Playing 
Time of First Show 

I. Occupatlonail Knowledjj e 

;:. " , Job Characteristics , 
', .Vocational Interests ' 
Interpreting Want-Ads 
Determining Wage with 
.. . Overtime 
Soclal 'Security Appli- 
. , cation i 

Want-Ad Salary . i 



II. Consumer Literacy ; 

Calculation of Findnce_ 

Charge ' 
Incoitie Tax-Tax Table • 
, Income Tax-Tax Credit 
Check Cashing Policy 
Grocery Ad //l, ' ' , 
Grocery Ad 12 
Sales Tax , ' 
Hospital Insurance' 



Lower % 



Upper 55 



Total X 
Correct 



73.4 


98.9 


■ " '87.5 


. 71,8 


fc.5, 


. 8^.4 


62.3 


94.6' 


. 80.1 


CO A 


95.4 


^ 78.6i 


52.8 , 


94.6 


75 .-8' 


8.5 


57.6" 

c 


: IS V 


68.5 


". 96 ..8 


1 

04i JJ 

1 1 


62.3 


98.7 ■ 


1 


55.4 


' 89.8 


■ 74.3 


P ^ 




30.7 


19 


51.2 , 


30.8 


50.5 


93.0 


73.9 


80.7 


99.'5 ■ 


' 91.0 


■59.0 


: 97.3 


' 80.1 


i5.7 


74.7 


x,48,8° 


19.3 ' 


/ 71.3 


47.9 



III. Health Liteijacy 

Unborn Baliy's Welfare 
Items Safi for Children 
, 'High Protkn ' ;' 

^ Signs of |Llcoholisi' ' « 
'Mml Bojly Teiperature ' 
Medljcine Cabinet ,^ 
Signs pj Diabetes j; 



Lower % 



Upper ^ 



Total I 
■ Correct 



Difference 



6,4.3 


96 


.5 


■ 82.0 


32.2 


78.0 


, 99 


.7 


' 00.0 


, 21.7 


46.6 


■ 77i.7 


• 63.7 


' ^ 31.1 


49.8 


86'a • 


69.8 ■ 


36.3 


20.3:..., 


6315. 


44.1 ' ; 


43.2 


73.8\ ■., 


99.5 


. 87. -9. : 


25.7 


38.0 


■ 59;5 


.^49.9 ■ 


21.5 



IV. Lega l Literacy ' 

Rights wh»n Arrested^ 
' ApartEieiit Lease fl 
• Apartsient L'ease ill 
Apartment L'ease-Notice 
Fraudulent, Advertising 
Equal Opportuni'ty Notia^ 



56.9 


97.3 


79.2. 


40.4 


64.6" 


■ 95.7' ■ 


81.7 


31.1 


62.3 


97.2 


81.9+ 


34.9 


47.9 . 


94. i 


73.3 


'46.2 


48.5 


\ 90.1* ■ 


71.4 


41.6^ 


39.0 


85.5 


64.6 


; 46.5 



*N = 678 

+ 33 Kissing Observations 
37 Missing Observations 
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correlation:^ o^^ individij/l test itfms to total test score 
• correlations 



Name of Movie Playirg .71 

Time of the' First Shov ' .65 

I Occupational Knovleciee 

Job Characteristics .57 

Vocational Interests .70 

, interpreting'-'Want-Ads * .68 

determining Wag.es with Over-time .48 

Social Security Application ' .68 

Want-Ad Salarv ^ \ /73 

. II Consumer Literacy 

Calculation of Finance Charge .58 

Income Tax - 'Tables " .49 

Income Tax - Credit ^47 

Check-cashing Policy .64 

Grocery Ad //I * . « , ,74 

Grocery Ad //2 . ' . [71 

Sales Tax ( ^57 

Hospital Insurance .55 



III Health Literacy 

" .66 
^ .77 
.48 
' . 54 
.48 
.76 
.18 



IV Legal Literacy " 

Rights when Arrested 
Apartment L^ease //I 
Apartment Lease //^2 
Apartment Lease-Notice 
Vriudulent Advertising 
Lqual Opportunity Notice 
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Unborn Baby's Welfare 
Items Safe for Children 
High, Protein - 
Signs of Alcoholism " 
Normal Body Tempei^ture 
Medicine Cabinet 0 
Signs of Diabetes 



.68 
.67 
..71 

.68 
{ ,60 
\ 58 
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The survey., resu] ts presented above documented the extent of both the 
illiteracy and educational attainment of adult Native Americans in 
Oklahoma. The „educat ional need© ofc these adults,' on the whole, seemed 
fairly numerous and extended i nto vi rtual 1 y every area of day^-to-day- 
activities. However, in order to fully assess the severity of these 
needs in the context of the larger society, the survey results had to 
be compared to previous research for th'is and btl\er popul ^t ion groups.. 
-Initially an analysis was made comparing the results of this survey with 
the population est imates.^and ||ducat ional attainment data currently avail- 
able for the Indian population within Oklahoma. -Second, a compar'Liion was 
made between the survey instrument and results from. .this, study and those 
of previous national functional 1 i teracy stud i es . R-inall y / the functional 
literacy results among the state Indian popu'l at ion was compared to the" 
results from a pilot test of the same instrument among a non-Indian popu- 
1 at ion. ' . - 

^-51 Comparison to Previous .Research ^ ^ > •.^^ 

Estimated population . The 1970 Bureau of Census Subject Report on the - 
American Indian (1973.) estimated the total Oklahoma Indian population, 
all ages, was; 96,803. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 1972 resident Indian 
population report estimated the total Indian population in Oklahoma was 
99,228. However, research done during. this survey of literacy and educa- 
tion foi^ ad.'it Indians in the state of Oklahoma indicated that the Indian 
population for the sfate of Okl ahoma was<> 11 5 , 800 . This meant that there 
were over 1;,000 more Indians than we had. previously supposed. The 
sociaj and economic^ impl icat ions of this finding extend far beyond the 
field of education. Addendum B details how this estimate was -made and 
how it corrected inadequacies in the two previous est imates". For several 
reasons,^ this new. estimate was still considered to be, itself, an under- 
:s^t imat io:i , but there v<as no adequate" way to determine the actual extent 
of\mderestimat ion.3 ' • 
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TABLE444 ' 
OF SCHOOL, COMPLETED 
25 YEARS ' AND OLDER 



Years of School; 



■ State 
Total Population 
( Bureau of Census) 



Indian State . 
Population 
(Bureau of Census)+ 



Indian State 
. Population' 
■ (A. I.E.".) 
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■ ■ N 


I 


■ I 


■ I ■ 




I 


0 ' 


17,322 


1.2 


i , J/ J 


J . u.. 


< 




1-4 

1 • ■ 


■ . . 62,.209 


4,4 ■ 


■ ■ 4,08? . 


.8.9 . 




5.8 


I—, 

5-7 


iU8,219 


10.4 ■ 


6,940 


15 .1 ' 


56 


9'. 5 


8 : ■ 


191,828' 


■13.3' 


' 6,000 


13,1 


62 


10.5 


9-11 


269,159 


18.9 


10,447 


22.7 


174 


29.4 


12 ■■ ■ 


■ 426,577 


30.0 ■ 


11,163 


24.3 


141 , 


23.9 


13-15 


164,71] 


■.11.6 


3,894 


8.5 


■ ■ 87 


■ . 14.7 


16 or more 


142,544 


. 10.0 


" _2,025 


■4.4 ■ 


33 


' 5.6. 


'"TOTAL 


i,/:22,569 


100.0 . 


45,931' 


100.0 


■ 587 
, (5^1,0901 


. lOO.O' 


c 

Median^ years of school 


■ m 




,10.3 


k 

J . . 


? 

\\.\ 




, Percentage of High 
, School Graduates 

V 


■51.5' 




37.2 




hk.l 





+Total Oklahoma Indian Population All Ages 
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Years of school completed ,' Table /i-/*^ shows the comparison oT the-find- 
. ings of the Adult Indian Educat ionXProject to the Bureau of Census figures 
on the years of school completed for'' persons 25 years and older.^ The 
A. I.E. P. figures reflected fewer I nd i an^ peopl e dropped out of grades one 
through <5ight than was indicated by the Bureau of CensL-^. However, 
according to the A. I.E. P. survey there wgre\more people who dropped out 
al°the high school level than the census figures reflect; 29,1* percent 
compared to 22.7 percent. The net effect of the di f fcr-nces shown v%as 
that the percent bf high school "^graduates as indicated by thir survey 
was higher that than shown by f'igures from the Bureau of Census for the 
Ameri<ian . Indian within* the state. However, the percenVof high school 
graduates was 3till found to be lower for the Indian popili^at lo.i tha- for 
the scate population as a whole. \ 

^ \ ^ ' \ 

^,52 Previous National Studies ^« 



Two previous national studies concerning functional lit^eracy were sTjf|T^= — - 
ciently similar to the survey unde rtaken^ by the Adult I nd.i an Eauc3t ion\ 
Project to warrant a corrip^ri son of both the instruments used and results 
.obtained^- These Ufl^efie -the Adult Performance Level Proj/ . : - Ar' . (North-' 
cutt, 1975):and the Reading/Everyday Activities in Life study (Lic'-^'-man , 
1972). c ° . 

0\rcr three-fourths of the indicators used in the instrumr. t de;- ignad by 
the Adult Indian Education Project were simjlar to ones used in. the 
previous studies. Table ^-^5- shows a comparison of tl^e fesiM ts f roi,: the 
A.I.E.P. research anc^ previous nat ional. studi es for each of the A.I.E^P. 
indicators. Several indicators from previous, instruments were notably 
more complex than the comparable indicators used in the A.I.E.P. survey. 
These are shown in parentheses in the table. Also, the f i gures 1 i sted 
for the R/eAl re.search were obtained In a study among disadvantaged 
youth, age 16 to 21, and, because of the dissimilarities in popul't.t i'on 
groups, scores warrant only the roughest of comparisons. 
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■TABLE 4-45 " ..^ * 
COMPARISON QF RESULTS TO PREVIOUS LITERACY SURVEYS 



O ccup y tiorial Knowledge 
job Characteristics 
Vocational Interests 
Interpreting Want-Ads 
Determining Wage with Over-Time 
Social Security Application 
Want-Ad-Salary 



Consumer 

Calculation of Finance Charge 
Income Tax-Tax Tables 
Income Tax-Tax Credit ' . . ' 
Check-Cashing Policy 
Grocery Ad #1 
Grocery Ad /r? 
. Sales Tax 

o 

Hospital Insurance 

Health . 

Unborn Baby's Welfare 
Items Safe for Children 
K J.gh Protein • 



PERCENTAGE ■COR'RECT 
A. I.E. P. SIMILAR PREVIOUS INSTRUMENTS 



INDIAN % 



NATIONAL % 



SOURCE 



8P,_1 

78.6 
75.8 

■35:5 ■ / 
84.1^ 
Bt7^ 

y ■ 

74.3 

30.7 

30.8 

73.9 

91.0 

80.1 ■ 

48.8 

47.9 



82.0 

90.0^ 

63.7 



(62y/" 


(APL) 


<82; 


-(APL) - 


(58) 


(APL) 


71 


APL • . 


(82) 


(APL)" 


(61)* 


(R/EAL) " 






(61) 


(APL) : 


(30) 


(APL) 






(^73) + 


(APL) 


97* 


. R/EAL 


-67* 


R/EAL 


(58) 


(APL) 


73 


APL 




^ ■ 

t 


71 


■ . APL 



1=83 



Health (continued) 
Signs of Alcoholism 
Normal Body Temperature 
Medicine Cabinet 
Signs of Diabetes 



iPERCENTAGE CORRECT 



A>I>E>P>^ > SIMILAR PREVIOUS INSTRUMENTS 
INDIAN % NATI..:NAL % SOURCE 



69.8 
44.1 
87.9 



73 



, APL 



Legal- 

Rights when Arrested 
Apartment Lease //I 

■ Apartment Lease #2 
Apartment Lease-Notice 
Fraudulent Advertising 
Equal Opportunity Notice 



79.2 
81.7 
81.9 
73.3 
71.4 
64.6 



(34) 
64* 

(64)* 
72* 

(58) 
80 



(AH.) 
■ R/EAL 
, (R/EAL) 
R/EAL 
(APL) 
APL 



( ) Construction of this indicator was notably more complex than tha^ 
used by A. I.E. P.- 

<i. * 

* R/EAL % were based on a .sample population of disadvantaged youth 16-21." 

■ ' * I' 

+ Approximate ' ■ ' 
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Four. of the indicators used in the AJ.E.P. research were similar enough 

to those used by the Adult Performance. Level study to warrant a f ai,r:1 y ' 

close comparison. In each case the. results among the Amer i caliJ^^^'n? i an 

population ir Oklahoma were dramatically lower than the resul ts^'Tound 

among a cross section of the national population. The d/i f ference" was 

particularly severe(35 percentage points) for the indicator involving 

the comp^utBtion of wage earnirrgs.- There was *a 29 point difference on 

the indicator which measured health knowledge by asking respondents to 

identify normal human body temperature. 
* • ■ 

The results of. the APL <Burvey of a national sample of adults provided 
the .best available assessment of the literacy skills of the general popu- 
lation. The h i gher compl exi ty of the- APL questions tended to reflect 
even lower results than if the A. I.E. P. questionnaire had been used on 
the same national population. . Also, APL did not fully specify the cri- 
terion points which were used to seperate the population into competency 
levels. However, a comparison of APL and A. I .E.P. . resul ts provided at 
least general indications of the severity of illiteracy among Indian 
adults when compared to the larger society. Figure provides this 

comparison in terms of; the competency leVels for five comparable »topi c 
and sk i 1 1 areas . ^, 

"There were obvious and dramatic d i f fe rences bigtween . the Indian and the 
nati.onal adults. The illiteracy rate*was 23 points higher for Indian 
adults in consumer literacy and 30 points higher for computation skills. 
On the other hand the lack of legal knowledge as measured by the A. I. E.P 
survey was not any more outstand i ng " than the lack among the.general 
population even account i ng - for the complexity of the APL inst ruir.ent . 

The APL results also indicated there were dramatic di fferences between 
the competency level' of minority and white populations -(Nor thcuft , 
1975). This was true fbr each of °the i nd i cators used by that study 
though the extent of difference flu.:taated among the seperate indicators 
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FIGURE 4-46 



COMPARISON OF COMPETENCY LEVELS REPORTED 
FOR INDIAN AND NATIONAL ADULT SAMPLES 

Occupational Knowledge 




0 . 25 , 50 75 .100 



Legal Literacy 




I I Literate 
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^.53 Comparison to a Pilot Study . 

A^pilot study was conducted using the i nstrument developed by the Adult 
Indian Education Rpoject to survey functional literacy a/nong three adult 
basic education (A. B. E) c 1 assei : i n Norman^ Oklahoma. This pilot study 
cannot serve as an adequate control group for analysts of Indlan/non- 
Indian differences.. Yet, it does p/ovide some initial comparisons which 
can be investigated more thoroughly by later resea^rch. the pers^onal and 
SQcial\ ch\ar.-ctehst ICS of thi s popul at ion are summarized in Table 
Nottbly .the A.B;E. group was between^ 1 8 and ^5 years old and had completed 
eight to ten years of school. 

An evaluation by the A.B.E. program staff determined, that the instruoient^ ' 
being utilized by the Adult Indian Education Project was consi/deraMy 
simpler than even the. begi nning niaterial s being used in A.B.E. trasses." 

\ y ja^ ■■■ • ■ / . / ' - 

vThese beginni\ng materials were^des igned at about the '10"0 equivalence 

" i • / . . / -■ ' ' 

level; Scores^ on standard A.B.E. pretests for the A.B, E/yStudenrs. par- * 

ticipating the pi.lot Study indicated that th i s g[roup was f unct f on f ng ■ 
at approximately^ the 9.5 grade equivalence level. ' 

\ ' ' " ^ / .-. « ■ • . 

Li teracy outcomes ; Tables ^-^8 and ^4-^9 compare the resul tjs of thi s sur- 
vey among the adul,t basic education classes', to those Indian adult respon- 
dents from the ' 1 arg'er survey with^imilar characteristics'' (under ^5 years 
of age with 8 - !i years of school completed). Thouq^h t^lie comparison 
groups were not' as r igorous ly constructed as mi*ght be desired/ the com- 
parisons shown in these tables provided at least an inftial assessment"'^' 

of the educational . needs of the adult, Ind i&n commun i ty in the context 

/ -r \ \ ^ ■ 

of tH^ laijger society. ^ ' , 

The pilot study group was^'^S- percent fenpale. However, as will be dis- 
cussed in^'Sect ion 6| / sex. d i*ffer^nces did not have a significant i°n- ' 
fluence on literacy outcome?. One factor not listed in the table of 
characferistics'of the. A.B.E. pilot study ^roup was occupation.' The 
majority'of the pilot study group either'had no occupation or were 



TABLE M7 ' . 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A.B.E. PILOT STUDY POPULATION 



■ I 
, / 



./ 



1. So} Male = m 
Female = 8{ 



2. Age: 



\ 



16-20- 35 
21-30 '32 
31-40 " 18 : 
41 and over 12 ' 
Not given , ., 3 1 

Mean Age = 26, 



3. 



Marital Status: I 



■ Mc-ried 
,/ Separated 



5^ 
3 



'Divorced ,18 

• Singk, ■ 18 

■ ' Not Given , 6 



4, Race 



r. Mexican-American 
'6 American Indians ill^) Ms is .slightly . 

above' the American Indian proportion of " ' 
. adults iii/Cleveiahd Counfy who have'.com''^ 

pleted 8-:il years of school. 



5. a) Years of School Completed = 9.6 mean. , 

b) All but three went, to public schools oifly. 
. c) . Fifty percent say present occupation d|es, 
'not make/ use of present skills and alji 



ities. 



6. Monthly Family Income ; 

Median approximately $7,644/year 



/ 



7,^ Where do you get most of | your news about community 
events? : i ' 



7 



Radifii 


• m V 


Newspaper , 

TV i ; 


,. .m f 


Talking to' 


m 


people (' 





, TABLE 4-48 

COMPARISON OF RESULTS TO A.B.E. PILOT STUDY GROUP 



^ % ANSWERING CORRECTLY % DIFFERENT 

INDIAN :AIEP A,B,E, 



I Occupational Knowledge Indicators 

Job Characteristics 
Vocational Interests 
Interpreting Want-Ads 
Determining Wage with Overtime 
Social Security Application 
Want-Ad-Salary 



II Consumer Literacy Indicators 

Calculation of Finance Charge 
Income Tax-Tax Tables 
Income Tax-Tax Credit 
Check Cashing Policy- 
Grocery Ad #1 
Grocery Ad tf2 
Sales Tax 

Hospital Insurance 



80 82 ' -2 

84 88 -4 

80 88 -8 
32 56 -24 

81 88 -7 
91 79 . ^12 



75 71 4 

30 38 -8 

29 41 -12 

74 82 -8 

93 94 -1 

81 91 -10 

52 76. -24 

39 74 -35 



III Health Literacy Indicators 

Unborn Baby's Welfare 
Items Safe for Children 
High Protein 
Signs of Alcoholism 
Normal Body Temperature 
Medicine Cabinet 
Signs of Diabetes 



76 85 -9 

94 . 97 -3 

63 68 -5 

73 62 11 

40 59 -19 

92 94 -2 

44 32 12 



IV Legal Literacy Indicators 

Rights when Arrested 
Apartment Lease #1 
Apartment Lease #2 
Apartment Lease-Notice 
Fradulent Advertising 
Equal Opportunity Notice 



79 76 3 

80 • 82 • -2 

81 65 16 
73 76 -3 
71 76 -5 

,68 50 18 
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housewives. This was clearly not the case with the larger study group 
anK>ng adult Indians. As a result, the literacy scores"\associated with 
occupational knowledge might have been expected to be lower for the 
A.B.E. group than would ordinarily have beer the ase in more complete 
cross section of the population. 

The .d i f ferences between the literacy outcomes for the pilot study and 
those for the larger study groups are varied. Overall, the literacy . 
level of the Indian population is lower than that of the non-Indian 
population, yet on five of the indicators, the Indian population had a 
noticeably higher percentage of correct responses.. Two of these, signs 
of diabetes and signs of alcoholism, were probably to be expected because 
these health issues are of particular concern to the Indian population. 
The higher score on another of these indicators, the equal opportunity 
notice, also might have been anticipated due to the fact that equal 
opportunity was probably of greater interest to minority persons than 
to non/minority persons, especially non-minority persons not in the labor 
force. However, scores were also noticeably higher among the Indian 
population on the want-ad salary indicator and on. the apartmfent lease 
number 2 indicator. 

On the other hand, the severe lack *: ' .o- rotation skills among the Amer- 
ican Indian population as discussed 'n Sect ion of this chapter, 
remained prominent even when compared to the moderate literacy level of 
the A.B.E. population. Three indicators were particularly outstanding: 
determining wage earnings with overtime, addition of sales tax, and 
hospital insurance. These indicators measured computation skills such 
as simple addition, subtraction, or multiplication. For the questions 
overall there were k percent fewer Indian adults answering correctly; 
yet for these computation questions, 2k to 35 percent fewer Indian 
adults than A..B.E. adults answered correctly. The extreme difference 
in the figures on the determining wages question reflects the differences 
shown in a comparison of A. I.E. P. to previous national non-Indian 
populations as discussed in Section k,^2 above. 
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-TABLE-U^-- 



. " COMPETENCY LEl'EL 

COMPARISOt: OF PROJECT RESULTS TO A.B.E. PILOT STUDY GROtIP 



IV) 



AIEP* 



Functionally Marginally Literate 
Illiterate Literate 



I 



Overall Literacy 


18.8 


.50.5 


30.7 


17.6 , 


41.2 


41.2 


Consumer Literacy 


40.6 


37,6 


21.8 


23.5 


47.1 


59.4 


Health Literacy | 


40.6 


27.7 


31.7 . 


32.4 


20.6 


. 47.1 


Legal Literacy 


f 


12.9 


6,6.3 


29.4 ■ 


8.8 


61.8 




17.8 - 


12.9 


69.3' 


• . ^^'^ 


'iU 


• 73.5 








t5 









A I'B I E I ^ 



Functionally Marginally Literate 
Illiterate ■ Literate . 



ERIC 



*Adults under 45 with 841 years of school completed. 
. AIEP: N=10l A. B. E.: N=3'i 
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Competency 1 evel s > A second type of comparison was made_ between the^^^ 
A. I.E. P. and the A.B.E. groups based on competency leveis. Table ^-^S. 
shows the distribution of persons functioning at different competency 
levels" for overall literacy and for each of the four 1 it^eracy areas. A 
review of these statistics showed quite clearly that the Indian respon^ 
dents involved in the A. I.E. P. survey were functioning at a noticeably 
lower level^of literacy .in all areas except legal literacy. Again, the 
educational n^eds among adult Indians in Oklahoma, even in comparison to 
non-Indian populations, were in the areas of consumer education and 
health education. 
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- FIGURE 4-50 

FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH LITERACY AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



PERSONAL^" AND SOCIAL 


CHARACTERISTICS 






7 


LITERACY AND EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 








tMPLOYMENT AND INCOME CHARACTERISTICS ■ 
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Ae6 Factors Associated with Literacy and Educational Attainment 

The illiteracy rate of adult Irhdians in Oklahoma was high even in com- 
parison to other populations. However, the severity of this illiteracy» 
more than likely, did not pervade all sectors of the Indian community 
equally. As presented in Section 2.23> the Adult Indian Education Project 
surveyed the social conditions of the Indian adults involved in this 
research including their personal, .social, .tribal, and employment charac- 
teristics. 

In order to gain a fuller under5^!:and i ng of the '.character i st iqs of the 
Indian adults having the highest educat lonal needs , the project focused 
part of its analysis on the ways in which social and educational factors 
were associated with educational attainment and functional literacy. As 
Figure ^-50 shows, personal and^ soc i a1, cond i t ions were analyzed as they ' 
affected literacy and education. Literacy and educatFonal factors were 
analyzed as they affected employment and income of adults. 
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TABLE 4-51 





OVERALL COMPETENCY 


LEVELS OF RESPONDENTS 


8Y AGE 




Functional ly 


Marginally 


• 




M 1 i terate 


Literate 


Li terat( 


Aqe 


% 


% 


1 % 


16-20 


18. 


i*0.8 


■ i*0.8 


21-25 


9.7 


35.5 


54.8 




* 1 5 


33.9 


50.8 


^1 -"^5 


10.7 




i*8.2 




11.5 


11.1 


^ . 50.8 


^1-^5 


19.0 


k\.k 


39.7 


^6-50 


21 .8 


29. 1 


^9.1 


51-55 


V 16.7 


36.1 


'*7.2 


56-50 


18.6 


30.2 


^1 .2 


61-65- 


kk.l 


3^.6 


21 .2 


66-70 


32.6 


50.0 


f 17. V 


71-75 


51. S , 


29.6 


• 18.5 


76-80 


76.5 


17.6 


5^9 


Over 80 


63.2 


31 .6 


5.2 


Total 


23.6 


36.3 


i*0.2 
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* TABLE 4-52 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF RESPONDENTS BY- AGE 



Aqc 


Grades 

I ■ 


Grades 
5-'/ 

■ X 


CiracJe 
8 

5; 


Grades 
9-1 1 

% ■ 


School 
"Gftiduoto 
% 


Some 
Col 1 0 9 c 

5; 


Col 1 cge 

9; 


' % 


16-20 


2.0 








i|ii.9 




i*.l 


100.0 


21-25 


- 


1.6 


3.2 


2k.2 


30.6 




' 12.9 


100.0 , 


26-30 


- 




1.7 


35.6 


30.5 






100.0 


31-35 


1.8 


- 


3.6 ^ 


39.3 


32.1, 


16.1 ' 


7.1 


100.0 


36-iiO 






\.3 


3^.^ 


37.7, 




6.6 


"100.0 




3.^ 


8.6 


8.6 


25.9 


29.3 


'19.0 


. 5.2 


100.0 




9.1 


3.6 


' 9.1 


32.7 


20.0 


23.6 


1,8 


100. q 


51-55 


5.6 . 


8.3 


11.1. 


33.3 


19.^4 


13.9 ^ 


8.3 


100.0 


56-60 




11.6. 


16 


27 Q 




1 U 0 




loo.o 


D 1 Dp 


1 Q 9 




"T "T 
/ • / 


9 A Q 


13-5 


c P 


7 p 
3.0 


100.0 


66-70 


6.7 


15.6 


26.7 




22.2 






luo.o 


71-75 


7.7 


15. I* 


26.9 


23.1 ' 


15. - 


3.8 


7.7 


luo.o 


76-80 


12.5 iJ- 


37.5 


■ 25.0 




'6.3 


12.5 


6.3 


\00.0 


81-85 


n.i - 


33.3 


33.3 


22.2 








lop.o 


86-90 


50.0 


33.3 




16.7 








100.0 


9j6 or 
over 


50.0 






50.0 








100. 0 


Overal 1 


(5.3) 


(8.2) . 


(9.6) 


(28,9) 


(26.1) 


(16.3) 


(5.7) 





/ 
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TABLE k-^y 

OVERALL COMPETENCY LEVIS OF RESPONDENTS ;BY SEX 



Sex 



Functional'iy 
Illiterate 



Marginally 
Literate 



Literate 



Row Total 



Male 
Female 
Total 



7^ 2I1.7 

iZ 23.0 

161 (23.7) 



101 33.7 
139 36.8 
2ii0 (35.^) 



12^ l|1.7 
152 ' I1O.2 
277 ■ (^10.9} 



300 100.0 
378 100.0 

678^^,. 
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TABLE 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF RESPONDENTS BY SEX 



High 



Sex 


, Grades 
1-^ ' 


Grades 
5-7 

■I 


Grade 
8 

% 


Grades 
9-11 

t : 


School 
Graduate 
X ■ ' 


Some 
, College 

X 


College 
Graduate 

X 


Row Total 

■ % 


Male 




7.7 


7.0 


■ 29.5' 


. 27.9 


' 15.1 




100.0 


Female 


li.O 


8.2 


ll.lt 


28.5 


25.0 


17.3 


5.6 


100.0 
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Personal and Social Factors Associated with Literacy 'and Education 

The overall 1 i teracy scores , the separate 1 i teracy i ndexes and each indi- 
cator were analyzed to detect any differences in the literacy abilities 
influenced directly or indirectly by a person's sex. Virtually no dif- 
ferences were detected. Maximum variation on any' one i nd i catpr, was about 
four oercentage points. Tables 4-53 and 4-54 show the educat fonal . atta i n 

ment and overall competency levels for both men and women. 

■ . ■ , \ ■ ■ 

Somewhat more noticeable differences were detected among d i f f erent age 

■ groups as Table 4-51 indicates. However, these d If ferences- f 1 uctua.ted 
and no clear linear relationship was indicated. Literacy skills were^^ 

■ considerably lower among persons over the age of 60, yet these and .the. 
other fluctuations found among persons under the'age of 6d Vea'rs ar^' 
shown by Table ^-52 to be more directly attributable to educational 
level than any significant influence of age itself* This. Table reflects 
the fact that educational attainment levels for American Indians had 
gradually increased over the past kO years to the point that the drop- 
out rate for the last seven gradua)t ing classes was down to about 28.5 
percent. Though th i s .figure is high, it sti-ll represents an improvement 
of about 12 percent over 'the previou's ten year period. - , 
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TABLE A-55 

OVERALL COMPETENCY LEVELS OF RESPONDENTS BY TOWN SI 



Tov.'n Size 
of Respondent 



Under 2,5,00 
2»600 lo 5,000 
5J00 to 10,000 
. 10,100^ to 25,000 
\ 25.100 to 99,500 



\ 



100,000 and over 
Total 



Funct ion.il )y 
M 1 i lordlc 



57 
16 
38 
\k 
25 
1 

157 



27.7 
18.8 

15.7 
19.2 
23.3 

(23.8) 



Marginal ly 
Li tcratc 
N % 



75 
26 

32 

1 

233 



36. 
30.6 
36, 
36.0 
37.7 
' 23.3 

(35.2) 



Li terate « 
N % 



^3 
39 

16^ 
271 



35.9 

50. G 
2 

i*8.3 
V3.I 
53.3 

(M.O) 



Row Total 
N % 



206 
85 
121 
89 
130 
30 

661 



100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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TABLE ^-56 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF KESPONDENTS BY TOWN SJZE 



Grades 

Tov/n S.ize 
o f Respon dent 



Dnder 2,500 

* 2,600 to 5,000 ' 
5,100 to 10,000 
10, 100 to 25.,000 
25,100 10 99,. ^0 

• 100,000 ond over 



6.3 
3.6 
3.3 

. 6.? 
6.7 



Grades 
5-7 

% 



8.3 
6.0 
11.7 
6.8 
6.9 



. Grade 
8 . 
% 


Grades 

9-n 

% . 


H. 5. 
Graduate 
% 


So<ne 
Col lege 
'% 


College 
Graduate 
Z 


Row 
Total 

, 5' 


11.7 


3!'.6 


25.7 


13.1 




100.0 


8.^ 


3.2.5 


36.1 


.6.0 


,7-2 


100.0 


10.8 


32.5 


15.8 


18.3 


7.5 


100.0 


8.0 


30.7 


21.6 


22.7 




100.0 


9.2 


19.2 


33.8 


20. V 


3.3 


100.0, 


. 3.3 


33.3 


20.0 


16.7 


20.0 


100.0 
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There were 'var iat ions in both the educational attainment and functional 
literacy'of persons living within d1 fferent count ies within the »state. 
However, the extensive number of counties involved precluded any accgrate 
assessment of actual differences among the counri'es^^ There were distin- 
guishable differences among persons living in different town sizes as 
Tables ^-55 and ^-56 indicate.. Again, these differences did not indicate 
any clear- linear relationship and the variations were fairly complex. 
Influences of residence on educat i ona 1 . atta 1 nment or functional literacy 
were prbably most d i-rect 1 y due to social and educational conditions within 
each of the towns involved. 

The extent of respondents * i nvol vement in tribal and cofmiunity activities 
did not seem to be associated in any particular way with their functional 
competency levels as Table ^-57 shows. ^ . 



TABLE k-S7 

■ I ■ 

THE EFFECT OF ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMENT ON LITERACY 



Number of 
invol vements 


Functional ly 
Li terate 
N % 


Harg inal ly 
Li terate 
N Z 


Li terate 
N %' 


Rbw 
Total 
% 


0 


52 


25.5 


72 


35.3' 


80 


39.2 


100.0 


I. 


58 


25.6 


83 


36.6 


86 


37.9 


100.0 


2 


27 


20..,0^ 


^9, 


■ 36.3'" 


59 


^3.7 

0 


1 00 ,0 


3 or more 




21 


36 


32. 1 


52 




100.0 
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FIGURE 4-58 



ILLITERACY ASSOCIATED WITH EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 




Grades 
5-7 



Grade 
8 



Grades 
9-11 



High School 
Graduate 



Some 
College 



College 
Graduate 




Percent of Respondents 



WMA Functionally Illiterate 

Marginal ly Literate 
I I Literate 
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FIGURE 4-59 



LITERACY AND EDUCATION LEVELS 



AHONG THE AHEHICAN INDIAN ADULTS 



IN OKLAHOHA* 



•ESt I HATED NUMBERS OF 'ADULTS WITH LITERACY DEFICIENCIES- 
. Competency level 



Years of 
School 
Completed 



Functionally 
Illiterate 



Harginally 
Literate 



Literate 




Literacy deficiency compared to 
' years of school attended 

Marginal literacy compared to 
years of school attended 



I ^ Literacy skills comparable to schooling 
* Total estimated' adult population - 63,'<90 
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k. 62 Educationat Characteristics Affect ing Li teracy and . Eaucat ional 
Attainment ' ^ 



The most obvious relationship betwe^fv^ducatlon and literacy was number 
of years of school completed. As Figure '♦-58 indicates, there was a 
fairly strong- relationship between number of years of school completed and 
overall literacy ability. There was, in fact, a correlation of .64 be- 
tween these two factors. This was not particularly surprising but does • 
confirm that education has a significant Impact on the improvement of 
even minimal day-to-day functional reading activities. On the other hand, 

-if, as discussed in Section 4,52, we assess the survey instrument to be 
constructed at an average grade level signi f i cantt\y liess than 10.0, 

_saY_8.0 or 9.0, Table 4-59 shows that between Z^^.OQO and 29,500 adults 



\ 



do not have 1 1 teracy^lTITTT^eqirTva+^frt— to--t.hfi__edjj^^ they were supposed 
to have received. In different words, over half of the Indian acfinTs~that 
have the educational background to function within society have not been 
adiequately trained in actual functional skills. 



TABLE 4-66 



COMPETENCY LEVELS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 



Type of School 



Fijnct ional ly 
1 1 1 iterate . 



Marg inal ly 
Literate 

% 



Lllerate 
% 



BIA 

Mostly BIA 
Both or Neither 
Mostly Public 
Publ ic 



37.9 
42.9 
30.7 
9.1 
19.5 



"38.8 
52.4 
40.4 
50.0 
32.8 



23.3 
4.8 

2,8.9 
47.7 
47.7 
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Type of School 


Grades 
\-k 

X 


Grades 
5-7, 

% 


BIA 


5.9 ■ 


16.7 


Mostly BIA 




U.3 


Both or Neither 


I3J' 


5.9 


Mostly Public 




9.1 


Public 




fi.r . 


Overal 1 


(5.1) 


(0.1) 



' TABLE 'l-^I 
YEARS Of. SCHOOL COHPLETED BY 
TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 

li ^.^^ 



High 

Grade Grades School ■ Some 
8 ■ 9-11 Graduate College 





12.7 


%] 


18.6 


. lo.a 


-9.5 , 


52. 


■ 9.5 


"1^1.3 


7.8 


27.r--.. 


,.19.6 


19.6 


'1.5 


' 27.3 ■ 


^10.9 ' 7- 


■43,6 


9.1 




28.8 


17.^ 



(9.'i) (28.:9), (26.3) (16.3) 



table ^-61 presents *^ cross-tabulation of the type of school attended 

b/ the years of school completed- This table shows a distinctively lower ^. 



ratB-xjf h-ig+T school completibn for fhose' students who attended BIA or 
mostly BIA schools for thei r education In compaS'isdn to those students 
who attended public or. mostly public schools. As a result,, there* was 
also a fairly noticeable difference jn^the literacy levels of„ these two 
gr^oups (see Table ^-60) • These variations seem to ref lect differences 
in the quality of education available from these two i ffe rent educational 
systems. Part of the variatfSn in . high school completion, and functional 
literacy may have been due to socio-economic background (a factor not 
measured in thi s research) . ■ \ 

As Table ^-63 shows^ 2^.3 percent of the respondents who passed a high 
school equivcilency tesit went on to attend some college. This, indicates 
that high school equivalence programs (such as A.B.E.) serve the Indian 
people as crucial stepping stones to further educat ional development . 
This is part ijcu 1 ar 1 y c^r-.ucial to a community with, such a serious dropout 
rate,. In addition,, T^ble ^-62 show^ that, among those persons who did 
not attend college, there were re 1 at i ve 1 y m i nor differences in the com^- ^ - 
petency levels for those persons who received a high school diploma m 
comparison to those persons who passed a high school equivalence test. 
Among both groups p^Rowever, a significant number of adults were f'unct ion- 
ing at competency levels higher than those not completing eigher.high 
school or' equivalen^t . High school equivalence, then, does not certify 
adults at a lower level, rather, it is g useful educational option which' 
works effectively among Indian adults. The effect of high school equiva- 
lence programs on illiteracy is shown graphically in Figure ^-6A. The. 
effects are dramatic, "yet the d i sproport ionage group sizes allow only an 
approximate comparison. 

sFinally, among the educational characteristics. Figure ^-21 (in. section 
^.32) shows the educational background of those persons who indicated that 
theylTeJ^rece i ved additional vocational, adult or 'cont i nu i ng education. 
The greate^st number of people indicated they had 9-"12 years of school. 
Figure A«65 sho^ws the effect that vocational, adult and continuing education 
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m?mVi LEVEL BY TYPE-OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATE* 



Certificat'j 
Received 



Functionally 
Illiterate 



Harginally 
Literate 

X 



Literate 



Row Total ^ 



21^ o 

ERIC 



High School Diploma 


19 ' 


6.0 


no^ 


, 32.9 


193 


61.1 


316 


\ 


Equivalency Test 


3 


8.1 


13 


35.1 


21 


56.8 ' 


37 


lOO'.O ■ ' 


Nejther 


126 




117 


38.7 


59 


' 19.5 


302° 


lOO.O 


' Total 


, li|8 


(22.6) " 

J 


23^ 


(35.7) 


273 


(''1. 7). 


655 




" Adults who'did not go on to attend college. 


1 
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YEARS OF SCHOOL COHPLETED BY TYPE OF SCHOOL .CERTIFICATE . 




/ 

\\ 

i; • . 


Certificate 
•■ Received ■ 


Grades 
H 

' r 


Grades 

5-7 

t 


Grade ' 

8 ^ 
t 


Grades 
' 9-11 

I 


H. S. , 
Graduate 
A 


Some 
College 

■• % 


College 
Graduate 

' X 


Row ^ 
Total . 


High Scnool Diploma 


0.3 






■0.3 


.5^1.7 


•32.3 


12.3 


ioo:o 


■^Equivalency Test , 


, * 




13.5 


'•5.9 


10.8 


21.6 


2.7 


loo.p 


Neither 


10.3 


15.9 ' 


17.9 


55.8 
(28. ii) 


t 

m 

1 

* 




m 

t 

■» 


100.0 


Adult Indian Education Project 
Norinan,-OI(ialiorfi'a1976 
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FIGURE 4-64 



THE EFFECT OF HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENQY PROGRAMS ON ILLITERACY 
(Adults who have completed 8-11 years of school) « 



Occupational Knowledge 



Without 



With 




0 



Without 



With- 



Without 



With 



Without 



With 



25 



50 75 
Consumer Literacy 



25 50 75 

Legal Literacy 



100 




100 




100 



With or without High School Equivalence Certificate 



With (N = 22) 
Without (IVi = 122) 



Functionally Illiterate 
Marginally Literate 
Literate 
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FIGURE 4-65 



Office oi'Sndian iiiauoation. 
PartCV 



THE EFFECT OF ATTENDANCE IN CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS ON ILLITERACY 

(Adults who completed 8-11 years of school) 



Occupational Knowledge.. 



Did Not 
Attend 



Attended 



»f Did Not 

Attend 



Attended 



Did Not 
Attend 



Attended 



Did Not 
Attend 



Attended 



50 

Health Literacy 



25 



50 

Legal Literacy 



75 









1 








/.I \ 



Did or did not attend some form of continuing, vocational/technical 
or adult education. 



Attended (N = 82^ 

Did Not Attend (N = 163) 



Functionally Illiterate 
Marginally Literate 
Literate 
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/ has had on the literacy abilit^Vx^of persons not "graduat i ng frx>m high 
. school • As Indicated, these programs generally contributed to Increasing 
~ 7 ~ "ITt'eracyrabi 1 ^ty of the-peGpl e~pa« icipaUng^ — % 

The effect of continuing education vraried among the separate literacy 
areas. The most remarkable variation i^n this case was within occupational 
knowledge, ^whe re the Illiteracy rate differed^ 15 percent for those who 
attended these programs compared to those who did not. This variation 
^ might well have been anticipated since the primary focus of vocatibnal and 
41m' ^ continuing education i s of ten an increased development in occupational 
.;, . skil ls; ; V : '. " , = ■ ' • ■ ., ■ " ' • 

A. 63 The Effect o.f Educational At tai nn;,ent and- Funct ional Literacy on 

Employment Characteristics ^ ' : 

' 3/ " * ' " tj-^ ■ ■ • . \i. ■ 1 . 

^ .' ■ . - ■ 

Both educational atta i nment and functional 1 i teracy appeared ftto' be some- 
what directly associated vyith job mobility as measure^ by the survey 
- question requesting respondents to list the number of jobs they had held 

■in the last ten^ears. In particular, those persons i nd i cat i ng' that 
they had not held any jobs in the last ten years general ly -had a lower 
educat ionaV background and were functioning at a lower Titeracy level. 
Another survey question asked - the respondeg^t whether his/her present 
occupation used his/her trainina and experience." As reported earlier, 
28.5 percent of the respondent/f el t that . thei r present OQpupatlons did 
not fully utilize their training and experience. However, as Tables ^-66 
and ^4-67 indicate, thi s- condi t ion was affected only to a small extent by 
actual literacy ability, but in- no clear way by educational attainment 
except for those persons completing four years of less. 

Tables ^-68 and fl-SS present perhaps the clearest indication of the 
■ effect of educational attainment and functional "liteiracy on the employ- 
ment characteristics of American Indians within the state of Oklahoma., 
^ Strong linear relationships were found between the number^of years of 

school completed and Income [k=^.kk) and between the overall literacy • 
ability and income (r=,51). The correlation between income and literacy 
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c,\, TABLE '^-66 

.•NUMBER OF-JO&S HELD IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 
' BY COMPETENCY .LEVELS * ' 

Number of Jobs by Pnrcent 



Competency 
Level s. 


0 


1 


> . 2 


3 


, ■■'1-5 


6 or " 
More 


Row Total 


Funct lonal ly 
111 iterate 


36. A 


' 30.7 

■t, 


7-9 


10.0 


7.9 


7.1 


lOO.t) 


Marg i na 1 ly 
LKerate 


15.9 


3A.A 




13.7 


13.2 


SiB 


100.0 


Literate 


9.5 


30.3 


23.5 


15.2 


15.2 


6. A 


100.0 


Overall 


(17.7) 


(31.9) 


(16.6). 


(13.5) 


(12.8) 


(7.A) 
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TABLE k-ej 



NUMBER OF JOBS HELD I'N LAST TEN, YEARS 
BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

Number Jobs, by Percent 



Years cf 
School 


0 ' 


1 


2 


3 . 




6 oi* 
More 


Row Total 


Grades 1-A 




29.6 


7.'* 


7. A 


3.7 




ioo.o 


Grades 5-7 


kl.O 


ko.o 


8.0 


k.O 


2.0 




100.0 


Grade 8 


AO. 7. 


37.3 


5.1 


8.5 


5.1 


3. A 


, 100.0 


Grades 9-11 


15.7 


29.2 


19.1 


. 10.1 


15.7 


10. r 


100.0 


Hfgh School 


10.7 


30.8 


17.8 


20.7 


13.0 


7.1. , 


.100.0 


Grefduate 














SomerrCol.lege 


3.7 


29.9 


2A.3 


16.8 


17.8 


'/.5 


100. 0 , 


College Graduate 


10.3 


35.9 


IS.'* 


J 2. 8 


17.9 


7.7 


100.0 



Adult Indian Education Project ^ , ^ 

Norman, Oklahoma 1976 . • 
suggests that functional literacy was at least as good a predictor of 
income as was educa^tional attainment. This result lends credence ;to the 
notion that the literacy i nstrument devi sed for this survey did, indeed,- 
validly provide an assessment of those educational skills which^re nec^s 
sary and vital to functioning within contemporary Amer i can society. 
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; : ' TABLE i|-68 
DISTRIBUTIOm'o'F RESPONDENT'S INCOHE BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COHPLETED 



10 



Years of 
School 



Respondent's Honthly Income 



iinri.r $100- $200 - m- $^00-' $500 ■ ' $600 .$700 Over " Row 
^5 ^^^?99 199/^399 $^99 $599 $699 $799 $900 Total. 



Grades^l4 


25.0 


•> 

^ 'J 

'18.8 


21.9 


12.5 


12.5 


3.1 


t 

3.1 


1' 

0./. 


/3.1''^' 


• 

■100.0 

* 1 ., 


Grades 5-7 


ll|.6 


20.8 


29.2' 




10.^1 


8.3- 


0.0 


2.1 


..6.3 


..100.0 


Grades 


6.9 


17.2. 


2i».l . 


20.7 


. 6.9. 


8.6 


6.9. 


5.2 


•,3.i|. 


100.0 


Grades 9-11 


5.9 


8.9 


16.0 


if^ 


13.6 


1'».2 


6.5 


.8.3 


13.0 


lOOlO 


High Schopl Graduate 


l.k 


6.5 


6.0 


.9.5 


11.9' 


,15.5 




1.6.7. 


23.8 


100.0 


Some College 


2.9 




5.8 


10,7 


11.7 




'7.8' 


' I8.i 


30.1 


100. 0 


Col'lede Graduate 


5.6. 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


5.6 . 


13.9 


5.6 


8.3 


58.3 


100.0 
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THE EF'rtCT OF FUNCTIONAL LITERACY ON INCOME 
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Under 
$100 



$199 



$299 



$399, $499^ ..$599' 
Respondent's Monthly Income 



v ■ 



1 



1 



$700- 
$799 



Over 

$900;. 
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CHAPTER 5 
^ CONCLUSIONS 



This chapter will review the Adult I ndian'i Edtjcat ion^Project Survey of 
1 i teracy">and education among'-adult Indians in Oklahor?-"^ and wrU examine- 
the results. of this survey and their impllxations for Indian education 
both for the tribes within. the state*»of Oklahoma and for the nation 'n . 
general . 

5«'i Review of the Survey 

The Adult Indian Education Project (A. I.E. P.) was a fifteen month survey 
-of J literacy and education among- adult Indians in Oklahoma sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education; I nd i an Educat !on Division and in p^rt by 
the Off ice of Native American Programs. A brl f review of the Adult Indian 
Educat ion.- Project Includes a description of the initial, barriers confronted 
by the project, the methods used in the survey, the objectives which; the 
project attained and a brief discussion of the uniquenesses of the 
project. - . 

5.11 , In i t ial Barriers ^ 

There were some initial, barriers that the A. L.E.P. staff had to overcome i^ 
in conducting the survey. (1) Past research wi th i the Indian community 
conducted and designed by people outside of the community had made some 
tribes suspicious of research projects. , This was overcome-for the most 
part by active involvement of the various tribal groups in researph design 
and execution and by extensive personal contact with tribal officials and 
tribal business councils.. (2) Due to the severe lack of Information about 
the Jndi an community i-n Oklahoma on even such matters-^as population size, 
and social and edu. nal characteristics, the A. I.E. P.. survey had little 
Information on whJch to base its research. As a result the survey had to 
.virtually construct an enti\e set of data on the social and educational 
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characteristics of the adult Indian within Oklahonja, (3) There were 
3^ different tribal groups principal ly located in Oklahoma and the 
majority of these tribal groups vfunct ioned autonomously. As a result the 
A/l .E.P.' staf f had to avoid politically sensitive inter-tribal and intra- - 
tribal' issues and attempt to gain the respect of all of the people in-^^ 
volvfed in different, parts of the survey. Those involved included tribaj 
business councils whose permission had to be secured , f ield interviewers^ 
who. collected the^ survey data and respondents who eventual 1 y determi ned 
the credibility of the project. {k) Finai.ly, the Adult Indian Education 
Project was conducted among tbe,largfest Indiap popul at iort that did not' 
live on reservations but instead resided in raciaMy mixed,,small towns 
spread across the state. These four initial barriers posed initial 
managiement probT^ms that had to be sat i sfactori ly^Vesol ved to insure the 
success* of the proje'cf, • " 

5.12 'The Approach , . V ^ . 

Tribes were contacted for. participation in" the study. -With tr^ibal coopera- 
tion, a sample wa.s taken of adults from .trib;&l membeir-shlp lists. A survey 
questionnaire, or i nstrument , was developed in conjunction with a review 
panel of Indian professionals involved in a variety of services within the 
Indian comniunity including industry, education, jownal i sm, "commun i ty 
health, law and other service agencies. ■ The instrument was' afield tested 
among two groups of tribal members who were being trained to serve as 
field ijiterviewers^ Field interviewers wer6 identified from within t,he. 
tribes and trained in'methods of interviewing. They then worked.with the 
Project in conducting interviews in the ci ties, towns, and rural regions « 
across the state. . ^ , 

The survey primarily assessed educational atlfainment and literacy, 

i > , ^ ' ' ■ 

literacy was defined further as functional literacy: » "reading skills which 

^' -11 
an adult most possess to . function mi n imal ly' wi th i n daily American society. 

The instrument jneasured literacy at a more basic level than had -previous 

f unctional-.l i teracy surveys. Adults were asked to read cards containing 

typical day-to-day literacy items such as newspaper. ads or a social 
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security application and to answer questions related to these items. 
Respondents were not required to complete any -written material or to read 
directions from a test booklet. In addition to educatt'^'^ and literacy 
the A.I.E.P. survey assessed personal, social, tribal and employment' 
characteristics. The assessment of ' these i nf 1 uenc i ng- var i abl es** 'allowed 
the survey. to more^exactly determine the background character i st ics of 
those persons having the highest educational need. 

5.13 .. Completion of the Objectives 



The- Adult Indian Education Proj.ect successfully completed the project 
objectives. First, the project prov i ded a thorough and accurate descrip- 
tion of the extent of illiteracy and educational attainment among adult 
Indians in the statue of Oklahoma. Second, the project was successful In 
devfeloping an extensive data base on the social and educational xharacter 
istics of Indian adults within the state and within the participating 
tribal groups. Third, by conducting a survey of these characteristics 
as part of a survey of literacy and educational attainment, the 'survey 
resul ts ^provi ded . a detailed analysis of the personal^ social, tribal, 
employment and educational factors assoc iated with illiteracy and -educa- 
tional attainment. ' . , 



This description of .th'e present status of .Indian 
^^educat ion i n Okl ahoma and comprehens i;ve assessnient 
of educat ional needs in the Indian community pro- 
vided the information necessary to make progranfi 
development and modification decisions related to 
Indian education at the tribal, state and natio:>al 
level. By completing these objectives, the Adult 
Indian Education Project insured that programs will 
be able to address educational needs while taking 
present conditions into account ^nd to move with . 
greater certainty towards the educational goals of 
the pdul t Amer i can Indian community. 




Goals 
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THE A.I.E.P. SURVEY WAS THE FIRST 
STATEWIDE SURVEY ON FUNCTIONAL 
LITERACY AMONG ADULT INDIANS. 



5.1ii The Uniquenesses of this Study - » 

The Adult Indian^Education Project was:: unique in that: 

(1) It was one of the first surveys,/which examined functional . 1 iteracy, 
on such a large scale. ^ 

(2) It was one of the first inter-tribal surveys of this scale' among 
American Indian* tri bes. 

(3) It was the first statewide survey on functional literacy among adult 
Ind ians. 

{k) It was designed-in large part and in conjuction with members of the 
Indian community being surveyed. This insured that the people. who 
would be responsible for implement ing . program development and modifi- 
■ cation called for by the survey results had the fullest opportunity 
to provide guidance in the research surveying the educational. needs . 
being affected. "o , 

(5) It surveyed the Indian!' popjilation'^of Oklahoma on the bafsis of tribal 
membership - using a fv|lg^i|s^mple proportion. This resulting research 
was then returned to thb^e tribes to (a), help themassess thp 
educational needs of thejfr communities, and (b) facf 1 itatd the coord- 
ination of their education: efforts with/^those state and^ national 
agencies concerned about j^he educational needs of Indians, within , 
Oklahoma. :f ^ 

(6) It utilized data which was exclusively collected by Native Americans. 
In addition, training pirocediires were developed for Native' American 
Interviewers. ^ 

(7) It developed a basic data base which was, in many. cases, previously . . 
unavailable to the tribe or to any statewide Indian education effort, ^ 

(8) It^devloped a measurement device potentially useful for pre-test and 
post-test evaluation of the impact of future Indian education programs 
on literacy and education. ^ 
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^It provided full documentation and reporting of its activities 1 
order to lay the .f oundat ion for future surveys in literacy and 
education among Indian adults by other tribal groups or" in^ other 
states, . ' • 




«J » c ..." ■ • . 

- I . 5.2 Review of the Results 

I ^ - ' * ^ ^ " ■ ' . - 

T|rje' s'urvcy results were obtained on the social characteristics,' educational 
a.ttainment, literacy and functional competency levels of the'adult 
I'nd.ian populaftipn in the state of Oklahoma. Also, results were obtained 

on the association between social characteristics and the educational and 

I ■ ■' ■ ' . . 

I . . - • 

,1 i teracy . character i St i cs , of the |idults. 



15.21 Social Characteristic's 

I ■ " 

The Indian population surveyed was wel T d i str i buted by sex and age. 
Respondents were contacted in countries and towns well distributed across 
the state. The majority of the popul at ion - (60. 1 percent) was married. 

Approximately 20 percent of the Native American adults within the state 
we^e not 'reported as American Indians on the 1970 census. It is believed, 
that a good proportion of these were excluded from the census, compl etely. 
Those people excluded seemingly were not excluded because of the ext^ent of 
their Indian blood. In a closely rel'ated finding the population of the' 
American Indian in Oklahoma was est imated based on a count of adults from 
tribal membership lists. There were an estimated ]]5|800 American Indians 
of all ages who were members of tribes within the state.. This is also 
about a 20 percent d i f ference, f rom the figures recorded for American Indians 
within the state 6y the, 1970 Bureau of Census Report. 

The survey respondents were well distributed among the 19 participating 
tribes. Contrary to some popular opinion, the tr^bal membership lists, 
ace, seemingly, not ijnf ,1 ated with the name&3 of persons who are not actually 
Indfan. Thirty-six (36) percent of the adul t's surveyed said they speak at 
least some of their t ri bal 1 anguage. The adult Indian community relies 
overwhelmingly on newspapers and'ta).king to people as a way of finding out 
about current tribal events. 

I nformat ion was obtained concerning the occupation, job satisfaction and 
job mobility of .the A. I . E.P.' resjDondents. Their median yearly income was 
approximately $5,8uO. ■ 
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5.22 Educat ional Atta inment 

Several types of educational attainment data were obtained during the 
A. I.E. P. survey. Forty-eight (48) percent of^the Indian adults indicated 
that they had completed high, school and an additional 5.7 percent had • 
passed the high school equivalence test. Eighteen and seven-tenths (18.7) 
percent had BIA school for either most or all of th^ir schooling, 37 
percent of the adul ts. reported, that they had had some technical, vocational, 
continuing or mother adult education after leaving ^^igh school. 

5.23 Functional Li teracy . 

• Literacy was examined among Indian adults- using a variety of "functional 
literacy" measures . Quest ions were asked of respondents based on day-to- 
day reading items which had been identified as necessary for functioning 
within contemporary American society. Questions were constructed in four 
literacy areas: occupational knowledge, consumer literacy, health liter- 
acy and legal literacy. 

Around 80 percent of the Indian, adults were able to ^perform most of the 
occupational knowledge tasks. Hqyjever, on one questjidn only 35 percent were 
able to f igure weekly wages involving overtime.. In -the area of .consumer 
literacy, between 80^and 90 peVcent of the adul ts successful 1 y answered 
newspaper questions, yet only 30 percent successfully completed two income 
tax questions- (one requiring simple mul tipl icatiort, the' other requiring 
.looking up a number within a tax table). "In another item over 50 percent 
of the adult Indians were unable to add five two-digit numbers involving 
money. In total k2:8 percent of the adult Native American^ lack the skills 
necessary to function as a consumer wi thi n contemporary American society. 
Andther 30.4 percent were only marginally competent at consumer skills.. 

The illiteracy rate in the health area was also quite high. Over 50 per- 
cent of the adults- couJd not identify the normal human body temperature 
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and over 35 percent did not know which foods werB high protein foods. 
Around"70 percent of the fndian adults wer,e able to accura'tely ^answer most ^ 
of the questions associated with legal literacy. However, on a. question 
Involving a bVief statement of benefits from an Jnsurance policy,^ j4ss 
than^'50 percent were able to provide the correct answer. 

The illiteracy rate of Indian adults within the s^dte of Oklahoma is very 
high encompassing a minimum of 20 to ^0' percent of the adult- p<5pu*l at ion . 
Adults most successfully performed reading tasks- assoc i ated with news- 
paper Items. ,The most severe factor in the high illiteracy rat'e. among 
adult Indians i nvol ved 'da i 1 y computation skills; 63 percent of the-adult 
population were functional 1y illiterate in the area of pomputV ion ski 1 1 s ; 
another 17 percent were only marginal ly competent in computaL^n skills. 
In total over 56 "percent of Indian'adul ts were functionally illiterate in\ 
one or more literacy areas. Futhermore, only \k percent were literate (n ^ 
all four literacy areas. 

The' patterns found in this survey of i 1 1 i teracy mi rror in many ways ^the 
finding of previous research-, however, everr in comparison to the., nat ional 
population and to the local non-Indian population, Indian adults are 
considerably more illiterate in consumer and computation skills. - 



5^2^ Factors Associated with Education and Literacy 



Literacy and education levels were not greatly different between men and 
women. There was also no c.l ear, effect of age on literacy abilities though 
generally the educational .attainment of youhger adults w^as higher than, 
older adults. Both the literacy and education fluctuated for people living 
in different size towns. 

The persons having more educatjop generally had greater 1 i teracy ab i 1 1 1 i es . 
Elemntary and secondary schooling seemed to 'hav^^.. the greatest imt>act on 
literacy though high school equivalence programs and continuing education 
also increased a per-.on's literacy abilities. Adults who had received 
their education from public school s'genera 1 1 y were more literate than those^ 
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who had attended BIA schools. On the other hand , over half of those adults 
whose level of schooling should have been sufficient to give them basic\ 
literacy abilities do not actually possess those abilities. 

Finally, a strong relationship was found between . funct ional literacy and'' 
income. It is difficult to assess whether pr ion soc io-economi c background 
affected educational attainment and the development 6f literacy abilities. 
However, it is quite clearly indicated that the i ncrease of funct lonai 
literacy abilities through some form of education would have the eventual 
effect of increasing an adult's income level and genei^al ability to func- 
tion wi^ithin da i 1 y Amsr fcan society. 




5,3 Imp] ications of the^A.I.£.P« Survey 

The survey of literacy anS educat*ron conducted by the Adul^t India^n 
.Education Project was fairly extensive in its asse^ssment of the educatinal 
needs of the adult Indians i n Okl ahoma.. As a result, the i .ndings were - 
numerous, the analysis complex at times; it is likely to be several years 
.before the full implications of this research can be examined. However, 
this section attempts to present Til Veast some prel imi-nary discussion 
about the mere obvious implications of both the execution and the. rc'ults 
of the A. I.E^P. survey. This discussion will , concern population data, 
education©! needs, re^sponse to the survey resul ts , correctional approaches 
suggested by the data, development of the American Indian community 3nd 
implication, ror future research. 

5.31 Population Data " o . < 



Findings by the A. I .E. P. survey i nd Jcated that ^ h m m»mw^« * u\ wiM i ii miwi i | J , & 

tuLij il " I ' I ( I ii ii 1 ( 11 ''IlinW i rir^*^'''''^^ This adjustment has seryious implications 
for a variety of -itrBte and f^eral servic.. programs involved in the fund- 
ing and delivery of services to the American I ndi an /popul at ion within 
Oklahoma. Pertinent aspects of these findings frojn this research should 
be circulated as fully as possible among such agehcles involved in Indian 



services in areas 'beyond just education, 



/ 



In addition, this adjustment in i.h. population/ count should, be closely ex- 
amined for its implications on ^I'jre counts ^of the Indian comniunity 
within Oklahoma most notably the i-30 census/. Results of this survey 
indicate that the success of a survey withKn the Indian community is. 
critically affected by the degree to which' the members of that community 
identify v;ith the interviewers and the pijfrpose of the research bei^ con- 
ducted. The A.I.F ^ of fort has shown that Native Americans are very 
effective as pr ^ field interviewers when they view the research 

as useful . 1^ . ^Li-h 1 n ■■ru>u>bJ#;winpfPi*^^y 

19 ami^ikmJU iTfctrt^hOfltfl tJ^. 



INFORMATION ON EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
MUST BE KEPT UP-TO-DATE. 

I 



i 



' • ' Another issue associated with population data is that of defining who is i 
to be in.cluded in the population group called American Indian. Often, 
"arbitrary measures are set which have little to do with which racial or 
cultural group a person identifies himself. The case of the American 
Indian is unique among minority groups in that a strict measure of blood 
quantum is. used in a variety of agencies to specify whether a person's 
i dent i ty' shoul d be considered American Indian or not. This would seem 
to have Herious impact on the constltut.ion of the American Indian popula-' 
tion. I^t is further compounded by the fact that funds are often associated 
. with this identification process. A__ s t , i «a i% g i*;g;^f ^^ ^tl^^■!'^','>^fl i l HillHJ TT 

i ^i— I I wymtiiMMiMMM}mW^^ mjmmmim 

h iiM i i iiniT i h i M i ir I Ill I t (ii r ti i i i ^r^r^ 

Tribal groups within the state of Oklahoma each have their own method of 
Identifying who is to be' included as a member of the tribal community. 
In many cases, the "^ wmbciff o fe*H>^i:'g^^ ^ '" ■^ ■"■ " <l a> fcfl i , 

not reflecting the full extent of the tribal membership. A high propor- 
tion of the people with whom the Adult Indian Education Project attempted 
to make contact were no longer '1 iving at the address listed on the tribal 
lis't. In order to adequately provide services to the Indian popd!«tion 
within Oklahoma, »w> ii Wfc i« ttaaAi i ft t h ^ »<ft fflt!i^ (mW m \ k 

Consequently, one of the impl i cat ions, of this research is that -fMsogwws 
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abi/lities of Indian itribes to communicate with their membership would 
greatly simplify, especially in non-urban areas, th'e task of Indian and 
pther service agencies of assess i ng bas ic personal, social, educational 
and employment characteristics of the American Indiian population. Had 
steps been taken previously to provide this devel opinent , they might have 
prevented the present severe lack of basic data which has hindered 
educational efforts within the Indian communities of Oklahoma. 

5 . 32 Educat iona 1 Needs 

The educat ional needs of adult Indians within Oklahoma a re^ numerous and 
extend into a broad range of daily adult activities. A4iw»»^^0 pirrnnt 
of the adul t Ind ian' popul ation tffid mml^\ ■ii<iiiifiihiitfiiiiiniiiwtwi<f^iw>wtwl ' mil over 
half of the adults who had completed more than eight years of school had 
not attained literacy abilities equivalent to their years of schooling. 
Though the ^M|^««ni 1 ■■ftii^ h«t 1 iiiggg>»(WM>PP<WlS»*W \t /\s stilK^ 

a serious educational problem as •qinmtanitflNpOTMM of the persons gradu- 
ating in the last seven years ^j| yifa tMMiitNigwwprfig<^^ There are 

two principal implications that can be drawn from this information: 
First, additional < » f^fo » t.G niWMt iB4o>rob e ui gHH la«teMtHff^ ^ 

among Indian students and to increase the actual qual I ty of^ 1 i teracy 
skills which are obtained by those who do complete their edu'c^tion. 
Second, additional «6€4wMw»H«>eeti^»to^ 

iiWB^'tiecsftejd^^ are not able to complete their high school 

educat ioh w i j iMu m I h i i i iMlldiMi niij i nii li Mii l l f tn irnnr i o iiri Hi ft iiiniiiwili n i m l iibiii i 

through high, school equivalence programs, vocational and continuing edu- 
cation programs, and also alternative educational programs specifically 
designed for the;, adult Indian community in accordance with the needs, 
indicated by the functional literacy portion of the A. I.E. P. survey. 

The i I 1 i teracy, Vate is very high among adult Indians within Oklahoma and 
as indicated above is so shocking in i^hiiMiiniiiiMllir t'\s t o ^i fa jigw d ^ IWnBi 'rfii^a te 
Am nm w ^^ i ¥e ns B^Mt mBm f rom organizations concerned with Indian education. 
These were^ w < i ' » ' i i wf i # ii 1 i tuorafy , ^tSfHU}[A}jkmM!G30 and •<^pi>ta«Ai»on«^:skirUtS . 
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The present situation indicates that Mative AiTierican adults' lack of 
consumer skills might likely make them subject o exploitation by others 
especially in matters dealing with money .or percentages or other forms of 
basic daily arithmetic. In addition, the adults* lack of understond 1 ng 
of health literacy and basic health issues such as normal human body term 
perature and protein foods indicates that they would be frequently subject 
to health problems which among other things would indicate, potential 
nutritional deficiencies and" possible a h'gher utilization of health 
service agencies than would ordinarily be necessary. ; * ^ 

5.33 Response to the Survey 

Hi storical background . In order to fully address these and other literacy 
and educotional problems, the c i rcumstances, wh i ch allowed these conditions 
to develop must be at Jeast , brief 1 y considered. American Indians as a 
group have histori cal ly been one of several minorities who have been socio- 
economically down-trodden. Further, the particular methods used to provide 
federal support to the American Indians have often put Indian adults in a 
dependent relationship and reduced their rights and abilities in self- 
management including money handling and education. Add i t ional 1 y , Amer i can 
Indians have h^istorical ly had health perceptions and strategies different 
from those of the mainstream American society. Finally, the American 
Indian's lifestyles and language patterns historically have not required 
the extensive' use of abstract logic such as that which underlies money and 
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the use'of Bumbers. in general, ^ ^ 

' Many of these conditions have changed or are sti'Tl in the process of changing. 
However, ind i^s^p^^ho are 'presently adults grew up clr^ 
where they h^^^tc^^fce^ soc io-economi c coryd i t i ons wh i ch were ..si.gniijcantly 

^different from'Sll^Vr . parents '-|lf^..A:^^^^^^^ t ime, they^^had to deal.^,with a 
quickly changing society which had va1 ues .d i f f erent f rom their own. As a 
result, many chi Idren during, that period of t,ime and even to a certain 
extent, today, do not have role models that .are ful ly appropriate to func- 
tioning within mainstream American society. - Consequently, programs that 
are designed" to address literacy and educational problems within the 
American Indian community must take these historical and cultural differ- 
ences into, account . Aw^itfkfcyiied..amaiw ^ h U ili i l lt ii ' iii l I n and 

Awareness of the problem . One of the principal reasons for the funding of 
the Adult Indian Education Project survey of literacy and education 
among adult Indians in Oklahoma was a severe lack of basj^vdata concerning 
the educational attainment and literacy levels of Indian adults within the 
state. This problem has at least been initially solved by the survey and 
an extensive data base foundation has been laid upo.n which decision-makers 
can base decisions concerning adult Indian education within the state. The 
educational needs as assessed by the survey indicate Li;^t the illiteracy 
rate and lack of high school completion are extremely high among this popu- 
lation and in some areas an immed i ate response is called for. 

One of the first prerequisites for addressing the Indian education needs is 

case, fjA-) 4 -i ri^toSflU l lfkf t^^ 

rww^r^g^-^hat- 8 tT^^ bs+^ -nat i onai: diax^^l 

, ifltaft : iuat tfciito4«d*^ w- ^fik) nhV t SKs^ Further, state and 1 oca 1. admi n i strators and 
teachers involved in educating both Indian children and adults should be made 
aware of and become sensitive to the present. dond i t ions . 
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AWABENESS OF THE PROBLEM IS THE 
KEY TO GAINING SUPPORT AND DE- 
VELOPING SOLUTIONS. 



Even beyond these audiences, part of the response to the severe needs 
'indicated must come from public support, both in the state and in the 
nation. The genera] public*^ espec i a 1 ] y wi th i n the state of Oklahoma 
(which has the largest Indian population of any state i n ' the nation), has 
for too long, been unaware, of the high educational needs of the American* 
Indian. There is in fact more awareness of the educational needs of Oklahoma 
Indians by people outside the state than there, is by people inside the 
state. The effect of this lack of awareness is very direct not only for 
a'dult eduection but also for elementary, secondary and higher education. 
There is generally, a lack of understanding by local communities concerning 
the educational needs of the Indians within- their community and as a re- 
sult, educational programs faqe public relations problems as well as 
educational problems. and their effort to address Indian education needs. 

W«sw«wifio*i WI"''''* UerrwiiM**-- Hiol-uda,^u4> l4cir.'a.ucliofices-A&y!Lwal,l .^s-/^' tribal 'i^^^Bt^ 
^m«K^rcfr^on•at^ec-is;or>-•maker^^l^ At the ,tr i bal 1 eve) , full copies of the 
A.LE.P survey should be made available to each of the tribes participa- 
ting in the survey and all of the remaining tribes within the state inter- 
ested., in the survey results. In addition, p& yl] u -' ^fia i i i ty^^-L>h j4?es^ l TOC FN> 

chyfreyfur-LlidL i}drt\cvrlar trtbf^-^c^t^mnrtd^rr^pari^ 

- m ii ^n ^ if t m Hint i)W "ttGtiixir ^-r=H>^. *o6tef>ie«4—assnst^ncier' should be attained 
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The wf>4t»^y*^atewfde'^'^TTdian^^ 

^^yi titb osTfirrOFgaf^i-zat i^re . In'addrtion, state governmental agencies involved 
in the education of Indians, both adults and children, within thestate 
should be provided full copies of the report in order to assess what develop- 

r 

ments and modifications should be made in policies" and programs within- 
state government. . - , 

At tK-^^ national level, full copies of the survey results should be made 
ava i 1 abl e tp all educat i ona 1 organ i^zat i on s i nvol ved i n l,nd i an educat ion as 
they effect programs both within the state of 'Oklahoma and in other states ^ 
having high Indian pop'^ul at ion . In addition^ a summary of the results of 
the survey should be made available to tribal and other Indian organizations 
across the nation to apprise them of potential educational needs of the 
Indians within their own service, areas and to provide for them an outline . 
of the-Adult Indian Education Project as an exemplary needs assessment 
tool to be used whi le addressing 'the provisions of Part C of the 1972 
Indian Education Act. 

5 . 3^ Correctional Approaches Suggested by the Data 

Educational approaches." Adult Programs . By the results of the A, I.E. P. 
survey, adult basic education programs have been shown to be fairly effecr 
tive among the adult Indian community though at present they have only 
effected a small percentage of the Indian population. Vocational,, technical, 
adult education and continuing education programs also have demonstrated 
effectiveness in increasing the-literacy capabilities of Indian adults. 
B*^b=©!^«*^he«e' "^'dt/Wfl^ in an effort to 

address the educat ional needs of Indian adults. b a^ 'iiB ■'' e dt>e0t4 cin '*' y r a'^ 

y€> mOi ar~er>^.part Icularly crj t ical to a popul at ion -that has such a historic^ 
ffe»nd'*cotTt:i'ni*ing drop-out - problem. 
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HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCE, VOCATION- 
AL/TECHNICAL AND CONTINUING EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS SHOULD BE expanded:' 



However^ as Implicated by the results, ^ h s oo i p iwc 9 ii am s«» ^neett ' ^'fe o ^ej»poo<U be*- 
yond their present scope. There are substantial numbers of adults who have 
not completed even the eighth grade who also have a high- degree of educa- 
tional need. Yet results indicate that high' school drop-outs \are the 
preincipal users of these two particular programs. There is a need to 
make available educational programs to persons having less than an eighth 
grade education which might potent i al 1 y be used as a stepping stone to 
these more traditional type programs. Programs at -al 1 levels should be 
conducted as much as possible by members of the Indian community being 
served. ^ . . 

•iliiiiilil iiiiiliiin n mii'tiintiil mnnilirr nf fiimtimiiil liillii fiigiMiniiiyji in all 

■ '*■ . . 

literacy areas most especially in the areas of consumer literacy, health 

Jiteracy and computational skills. In addition, th i i p^ p pioy wwG now 

avai lable ^fhi^ U i fti i Qv'i.dc > ofW i kind ii j i of achnol i A a q i f i wg ii ' i rrt ■ oupfMAuniM g g " 

x%tM rTim ip 1 t rinQ iit h i ffh ari i ilA^ii ha n i n njji iii rt since being, out of school (called 

'^credit of life experience). "y»riOiiWjihi^ih i fi iiiinfUiOlilftar.,>>kiJMlftW3i^iadt^^ 

liiiona 1 lift pit »»oiit6, m^^tii^orn ^ Vosu'^arfiU^^i mmB twn^^ 

^ wg e»>k They need not repeat , learning again things they already know 
from their day-to-day experience. 

M ni^ wfe 'ig J i ia l u\)l Tswi ^Mj ti o fet-Vd-'-l j' y Men p lo i W for the adults in the Indian commun- 
ity which .provide the maximum amount of flexibility in offering schooling, 
cred i t A m ih ^ c ■ i o t bfri^^t fran^f o-rma-l^^ zed-*^^c4^s s room- si tua1»»^ffyy . As this research 



indicates, programs are especiajly needed which provide more practical 
and functional ways of acquiring literacy and educational skills. These 
options might include cooperative education, functioning in ^cooperation 
with other existing service programs. 

Again, however, .part icul ar focus should be given. to consumer, health, 
computational, and skill developments .in a practical way. -Ta w O iono i l liy . 
a r i 0 w ^ gf i'iHi^ o w i wg ■ moto v i w > j i " iil ' iU ' u t il ' bu. i du w inl u ii pg# wh i c h could help the 
■adult identify with the materials being learned. For example, adult basic 
education classed presently using formal ized cl ass textbooks might develop 
materials more f ijncjt ional 1 y oriented to teach the^ same*- ski 1 1 s thus ad;iress- 
ing the adult with materials and skills that have obvious practi.cal value, 

one similar to i t 4 gji^iU^bWsu % m \ fi Mik as away of measuring the actual impact 
of such adult education programs on the. functional 1 iteracy skills of adMlts 

Educational Approaches - Elementary and Secondary Schooling . The educatlona 
needs o*f aduTts most generally reflect the social and educational conditions 
within the commun i ty i nvol ved . Consequently, the educational neeSs of 
adults general ly reflect similar educational "needs arising from primary and 
secondary educational systems. The continuing drop-out rate and more 
fundamentally the almost shocking lack* of functional literacy ski Ms 
among those who have received the necessary schooling, i-ndicate that npt 
only are there numerous educational needs among adults within the state 
bti't also similar educational needs are found among- persons recently le^/ing 
the educational systerh, either as a drop-out or as. a /graduate. Further, 
the severe lack of literacy in the areas of consumer education, health 
education and computation skills reflects a deficiency in the educational 
training received by students within" the state of Oklahoma. 

As stated previously, however, these problems are noteasity addressed by 
simplified remedial education programs either after the student has left 
the formal educational setting or while the student is still attaining his 
formal schooling. It is necessary that the efforts to. prepare teachers to 
gain a fuller understanding of the cultural differences involved in educa- 
ting American Indiar students be continued. This understand I ng^ of cultural 
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differences plays a great part in pointing out historical difficulties in 
the consumer education, heal th^education and. computation areas. As men- 
tioned above, these h i s tor i ca 1 aspects of Indian educat ion .of tfen force 
on education' the responsibility for 'providing adequate role models in a 
variety of functional competence areas, and exposihg students to daily 
circumstances in a way that allows them to develop ski 1 1 s at coping 
within conterriporary American society. ' 

As a result, educational curriculum planning might al sq benefit from 
implications of this survey. In particular, trai^ning in areas such as 
computation might well be conducted more effectively by using practical, 
functional skills such as the exchange of money, figuring i.iterest rates 
and multiplying basic numbers in "real -wor 1 d»' exercises. During'the 
A.LE.P. research, one teacher involved with Indian studetns ^ndic^ted that 
in th^ area of computat i on one of the most effective methods she had found 
for teaching computational skills was by using such pract i cal methods as 
taking stucjents to a local store and al lowing them to make a "pretend" 
purcha5;e of a major item and then calculating >the total cost and monthly 
payments for that item. Using this approach, teachers said that the ab- 
stract information generally found in a classroom textbook was "brought 
to li.fe^" and working with abstract numbers suddenly had practical 
utility. ■ ^ 

Finally, survey results indicate that the Bureau of Indian Affairs must 
make changes in its boarding school systen if it is to provide educational 
training for students which is equal to public schooling systems. Changes 
are needed in the BIA school s wh i ch : (1) either increase the quality of 
educational^ programs or (2) approach more directly- the socio-econom^Ic and 
cultural background of the incoming students, insuring that these students 
are brought up to a level which enables them to obtain skills comparable 
to those obtained in a public school ^setting. 

Educational Approaches - Statewide . As this survey of literacy and educa- 
tion demonst rates , the educational problems of the Indian community within 
Oklahoma are quite clearly not just a tribr>l/ problem. The educational 
conditions of the American Indian reflect a statewide problem of high drop-out 
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ratviSi lack of high school completion, inadequate educational preparation 
in basic functional literacy skills and continued illiteracy among sub-' 
starrtial numbers of American Indian adults. It is important to insure 
that problems found within a community are solved as'much as possible by r 
members of that community.. However, attempting to solve tbe Indian educa- 
tion problem at any level', adult, elementary, secondary or higher education* 
by using separate tribal programs alone may end up being a^piecemeal 
approach and-admin i strat i vel y cwastef uK. 1 1 i s. necessary , i nstead, to have 



THE SCOPE OF INDIAN EDUCATION NEEDS . 
CALLS FOR STATEWIDE COORDINATED 
ASSISTANCE FOR BOTH ADULT PROGRAMS 
AND PUBL|C.SCHOOLS. 



an intensive Indian education effort within the, state which is^^h^ndled. 

\ locally by the people within the separate communities involved, but 

Assisted as fully as possible with programs and funding coordinated at the 
' \ . 
state level • 

\ ■ ■ . , .. ■ , 

Ourinq\the course of this research, - several tribal and other Indian organ- 

\^ * ■■ ■ ■ 

izational leaders expressed opinions that the state of Oklahoma needs to 
provide greater 1 eade rshi p and direction in alleviating the educational 
condition of^ the American Indian, child and adult. - tl t nriy fihnu h i ir i Lfln iiii a i fe 

riwi^'S^ Blr^^ijo y e v inwd • t • 

However, it is necessary that the s'tate educational ''system work as closely 
as possible with tribal and other Indian organizations to develop a com- 
prehensive and effective set of educat ional programs which address the 
educational needs of the Indian adults within the state. Yet, present, 
concerns about the leadership' and direction of , state Indian educational 
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programs seem to indicate that meaningful coord inat ion: wi th tribal and 
other Indian organizational groups will call for changes in the state's 
commitment to the Indian educational effort. ^ ' 

Again, it is necessary when approaching the statewide educational needs to 
have the full est publ ic support possible. Consequently ^^ublic^^tKfiffiBiBi^ 
jMngnav based on results of this research r«P9tT«H9«-«M9«<P^ assuring 

the support needed ^^r n —i f n1 -r it i ri lir tifirl |]n' ■ntriiinnriiT Ihfliin 

w1 f ir .a r . i m fibLupi-ttiy momr ,,, ki i^ ^ hw itsiiaistftmmfm . The ^access of Indian education ' 
efforts not only benefit the Indian community but also the general sta-te 
population who live with the Indian people on a day-to-day basis.' 

Cul tura 1 deve 1 opment . One of the. most interesting implications o'f^this 
research is in the area of cultural development. The A. I .E. P. . survey ' 
' resulti showed the relative success with which American Indian adul ts wr'thin 
,OI<:lahoma read and comprehended matej^ial s 'f rem dai^ly local newspapers. In 
addition to this it was discovered that nfiiirp jpgirn UMir r thr rwjmr l in i h r M 
nifi i hrifcifciiiiWAiLAjhiiiiiiiiiMift' I'liiiiiii] MiipiMAs fol lo.wed closely by i nformat ion gained 
when talking with people. It is obvious that newspapers play an active 
part in the daily 1 i y^s of adults in Indian communities Within Oklahoma.' 
In addition', as discussed above, Indian tribal gro\jps have a need to de- 
velop contact with their bribal members and thereby ma i nta i n ;:up-to-date 
• accurate Jjjji ngs and records of their membership.-- These findings suggest 
that funding is needed to develop tribal newsletters, newspapers and 
other communications. In this way efforts could. go beyond present concepts 
of cultural heritage and cult^ural retention to programs more appropriately 
termed cultural development. 

In addition to providing support for cultural i denti ty wj thin the tribal 
group, tha nt i.Mftft flftnMM.ft ^a^ent^^r'^^^ TVl^ pfegp l" e? " ''a' l g' "ll^L ' »1 " i.^ - 

fifti i < n i k i ii Aii toito 4 ^ ii" y " ■ i I r r orm^^^=lrfTe==commun-iir^^ ^«nd about 

Hafi^>pJLft;^.wi-th^lf>-t'hef r i bal o rgan4 za t \on''^nd'^ th&''"^er^rV^^^ 
p*i«fui"MTl iiij . This information is seemingly no.t available through other 
public media. With adequate funding these tT^'art^-TTewrsTCt-tCT* and ««vew5^ 
i|»^ i>Qr'ft ■ i GC-a l id .«^4-se-^9o^-ar^4rOfi9^.waj^ towards' maintaining accurate records on 
actual tribal members, thus providing some additional .information which 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRIBAL COMMUNI- 
CATION WOULP PROMOTE BOTH LITERACY 
AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 



is vital to tribal leaders and planners as they attempt to develop and 
modffy programs suited to the particular needs of the tribal community. 
Tribal newspapers al so could provide the cultural support within Indian 
homes for the development of educational and literacy skills, support that 
is strongly needed to overcome many past years of inadequate educational 
traditions among I nd i an. peopl e. ' . 

Further, along with other educational programs, tribes might use newspapei'rs 
as one possible educational mad la, one^ whi ch: ' , 

(a) would, further develop skills which people to a certain extent 
al ready have, ' 

(b) reaches the largest possible number of pdult Indian community 
members , . 

(c) can reach and involve people with the hi'ighest educat lonaT need • 
with the greate*st..f requency and regularity, , ^ • 

(d) could prQvide some actual educational 'skills development as a ^; 
regular part of the-news feature (similar to high school equiva- 
lence programs' run by newspapers in several large cities), 

< (e) does not^involve extensive scheduled^t ime periods and formalized 
classroom settings and 

\ ' ^ , — 

(f ) provide straightforward practical day-to-day -functional compe- 
tence subject matter, .working with items similar to those 
materials used 'in the Adult Indian Education Project survey. 

In this way newspapers might be considered as one of 'several possible 
educational f'orms which at the same time provide realistic and useful 
day-to-day information and training (education) and also provide to the 
Native American community the fullest opportunity to develop its potential 
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as a vital cultural form within cpntemporary American society, serving the 
"^ji.efed.s of the Indian pe\Dple and serving to dir'ect its own affairs, not re^ 
v.35ting exclusively on th^efforts of external state and federal agencies. 

,rfmp Meat ions for future rese arch.* As mentioned previously » the implica- 
. t rons ;di scussed in this coqclusibn chapter can' only briefly touch upon 
[ ihe • irnpt rcat ions of the. numerous^ resul ts obtained during the survey of 
^ literacy and education among\ adult Indians in Oklahoma. The i-ill dis- - 



i semination of this research afpong all parties concerned, hopeful ly,' wi 11 
stimulate : filWKef r e s ea r c h d g\rinnrnh ij jnuiilijJl ulnuih uujiiLiiWflin ilfoi 



^aJovLUfifaof particularly a w uny " 'M ie' ' A rnu T il Cdri "hid * 

- - '■■ . ' ' ' '■ *' ^..i ' 

MMauBU^U^ in both the local tr i bal groups and tri bal . groups in other re- 

giops of the nation. As part of the anal ysi s of the research project in 
its exemplary aspect^sV some final comments should 'be made about implica- 
tions of this survey on future research including questions irequiring 

.further exploration and some final recommendations on research strategies.. 

- ■ , , ^ <* 

^ One particular issue^ is the relationship between Ind ian- cul ture and main^- 

strearh American culture. T^his issue is frequently typified by the older 
- Indians who told A. I.E. P. staff thit jth^ y l in ii l i iliii i M l i ii t j l iii | ,ii, M ii|i«iii » ii f L M i ' 
. . 4i(»df^Bff»youn^peopim , yet were heard later to say that the ^uiiy ^J^iu^Jl g^ 

•46iay.s«J* /"'f ^^'^^ 3 question: *'What effect-does the acquisition 
of 1 i tera-cyV and educational ski 1 Is have upon the involvement of tribal 
members ^j^n>'1:hei.r own culture?" More directly, "To what extent are present' 
educat iori arid educat ional programs desi.gned to teach Indians thfe ways of 
mainstream society instead of developing their own identity as functioning 
adults?" Development of communication programs within these cultural 
groups can l»fjkf>f»4^ydre ^^^ liii>bijl ' i du ii Lfti f n is given some expression 

rather th3r)vbeing merely relegated to a position of historical significance 
Howeve r , H »e ' i| uestrf -orr- f^^broa d^-i^hH^*'-tt^^r^BTtd^nTOed's■ ^To^be 'mcrnr^Trti y 
«*eiimied-by^ftitt*re--re*earcJi . 



\ 



The results of the A. I.E. P. survey mirror many of the findings of previous 
research and develop, a thorough founqation of data on the literacy f>nd 
education of adul t I nd i ans wi th i n Oklahoma., iCrriu'i i iiiiiii il hi hi wuiilii i n * 
m m t '^ ■ t ' t ! f !i ■ ■ il ill t J kcp^ e Further, the Bureau of Census 
and other agencies responsible for providing information on the character- 
istics and needs of the Indian populia^ion need to revise their research 
procedures to '^ore adequatehy reach the total Indian community. Thl s: 



will increase the accuracy of the i nfbrmat ion Vhi ch must, be used to make 
decisions about Indian programs and services. 

fhF^Hler«cy"diitl ^ethrcaTtcr.*^^ "cond i f 5 ons^ of u rbam '\ndian<»:r..nee<l:r-.to^ 

:]nTrn ed i'n-mor e-t jft to y». As discussed in Addemdum\B, there .are indicat ions 
inat urban Indians are less likely to be included on uribal membership 
lists. Consequently, a ndore thorough assessm^nt of \t|ie Uteracy and / 
education of the urban Indian will require the development cf strategies" 
to more accurately ident ify and Jocate these' adiil ts. Whether research Is 
conducted in rural or urban regions, one strategy that was fpund to be 
effective was the development of research, and research desior by working 
in close conjunct ion wi th tribal and other Indian organizations. THis 
strategy should be cont i nued . i n, future research and should include the use' 
of tribal members as professional interviewer,s. 

^Ai'^M^ For example, to wKat extent aje differences due to deficiencies in 
the educational system and to what extent are they due, to cultural or . 
. socio-^econpmic d i f f erencesj> wh i ch are not adequately accounted for. ft ol o tft A 

Finally, in many ways the social and edjiCjat ional conditions of Native- 
Americans living in Oklahoma seem unique, , Yet, the general functional ' 
literacy of adults in other parts of the nation has been shown to be low. 
'Also, the severe illileracy rates amotig Indian adults in the computation, 

consumer and health areas seem to not be strictly particular to Oklahoma. 

/ 
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FURTHER RESE^ IS NEEDED TO DE- 
TERMINE IF THE iL.LlTERACY RATES 
FOUND BY THE A.I. E.P. SURVEY IS RE- 
FLECTED J\MONG THE NATIONAL IN- 
DIAN POFl/LATION. 



Rather, thi s i 1 1 i teracy seems to be representative of the difficulties 
encountered as India^ populations attempt to gain the education and. skills 
necessary to function in day-to-day Arrerican society. ^ > «6 ft » a h iii i iff i nn i ufnri ^ 

then , . >n f i a » » u ! ! & Hi L^"T!? cmyt=°% <r \ o h ic:fefeiftw> 1 i A ft r flfi y ani i ,l h e^^^cafU^ oo-■^ > l<? ^ ft^ fiwaft r 

by the Adult Indian Education Project survey in Okl ahomd i^wMS-t I WlJ 
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ADDENDUM A 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The Survey 

. ■• . ^. 

The Adult Indian Educat i on Proj act , working with ^0 Native American inter- 
viewers and 19 tribal groupsand Ind i an profess ional s , surveyed literacy 
and educational attainment among .the Indian adult population in Oklahom'a. 
The 15 month survey, in particular, examined "functional literacy" - 
those reading ski 1 Is an adult ir.ust hc>ve In order to .function w!thin day^ 
to-day American society. (This included reading such items as newspaper 
want ads and. s ions jn the grocery stores. ) The research was conducted h[ 
the Southwest Center for Human Relations Studies at the Universtiy of 
Oklahoma on^ a grant funded by the U. S. Office of Education, Indian 
Education Division and, in part, by the Office of l^ative American Program\ 
Upon complet ion, the A. I .E.P. survey of literacy and education was one of 
the most comprehensive- such surveys in the history of Indian Education. 



Educat ionai Complet ion 

Over 51 percent of the Indian adults in . Oklahoma have not xomp 1 eted high 
school and over 22 percent have not completed beyonjd the 8th grade. 

Only 5.5 percent of Indian adults in the\state have graduated from college. 

Five and seven-tenths (5.7) percent of the ^pkl aho.ma Indian adult population 
have completed^ a high school equivalence program. 

Thirty-seven (37) percent have attended some form of continuing, vocational/ 
technical or adult education program. 
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I ] 1 i teracy Rate 

J- 

The illiteracy rate varies depending on which area of literacy is-. . ^ 
examined. However, in total, there are. an estimated 36>000 Indian adult's 
living in Oklahoma who are funct ional ly 'i 1 1 i terate. in one or more areas. \^ 
This represents 36.9 percent of tjie total l.ndfan adult population. Also, 
only ,13-9 percent of the adults surveyed were literate, in all literacy 
areas. 

The high illiteracy rates found among adult Indians in the consumer, 
..health and computation areas were severe even in comparison to non- Indian 
populations. On some consua^er and computation quest ions there were aSj 
many as 30 and 35. percent fewer Indians than non- Indiani; able to ansWer 
the questions correctly. . j 

>■ - ' ■ ■ / 

Seven and three-tenths (7-3) percent of Adult Indians couTd not read any- 
thing i n Engl i sh at al 1 . 
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Literacy Areas 

Performance by Indian adults living in Oklahoma in the separate 1 i teracy 
areas was as follows: * 

Almost 80 percent wr ^ able to read newspapers. 

.. Forty-two and eight-tenths (42.8) percent 1 acked the skills necessary 
to function ^as a'consumer within contemporary American society. Another 
30.4 percent were dniy marginally competent at consumer skills. 

Over 63 percent were not able to perform daily arithmetic and an addi- 
tional 17 percent. were on 1 y marg i na 1 1 y able to do so. 

Sixty-two (62) percent do not fully possess the skills required to 
respond to the health problems whi ch are of major concern to the 
Amer i can Ind ian community. 
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Performance by Indian adults living in Oklahoma on specific literacy 
questions was as follows: 

Sixty-four and five-tenths (6^.5) percent could not calculate weekly 
wages. 

Thirty-six (36) percent wi^re unable to correctly identify what foods 
are protein foods. ^ 

N'Sfarly 80 percent did knbw what civil rights a person has when, arrested . 
Over 50 percent could not add f i ve twc-d ig i t numbers. 

Thirty-five (35) percent did not know the meaning of "equal opportunl ty."; 

Factors Affecting or Affected by Education and Literacy r 

There were not noticeable differences between the literacy and educational 
levels of American Indian men^nd women. 

Results of the Adult I n(^i'an'^Educat ion ^Project . i nd i'Cajtie that. there are not.sig- 
nificant differences be'tween the 1 1 1 i teracy rates of rural and Grban Indians. 

Those adul ts ^who attended Bureau of Indian Affairs schools are funct toning 
at a. lower level of literacy performance than those aduUts who attended 
publ I c school s. • 

Both high school equ ivalence and cont inuing , vocational/technical and 
' adult^educat ion programs have contributed to reducing the illiteracy rate 
among Indian adults. 

Functional literacy is highly related tp income level - the more functional^* 
literate a person is, the higher his/her income is likely to he. 
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Other Important Findings 

According to the Adult .Indian Education Project, research there are. at 
least 16,000 more American Indians in Oklahoma than previous estimates 
had ind i cated. \ . ' ' ■ 

Almost 20 percent of the Indian adults in Oklahoma were not included in the 
count of American Indians by the 1970 census. \ ' 

/ ' • ■ \ 

Thirty-six (36) percent of the adult Indians su^rveyed said they were able 

to speak some of their tribal language-and 32 percent , preferred their 

tribal language to English. \ ...^ 

. . ' ■ --^ ^- " 

Implications and Recommendations 

Over 50 percent the adult Indians in Oklahama vihc have had enough 
schooling to be functionally Iit( 
sary function<fi literacy skills. 



schooling to be functionally literate did not actually possess* the neces- 



The severe illiteracy rate especially in the consumer, health and compu- 

\ ' • 

tation areas calls for immediate corrective programs. < - 

' U • ■ . ••. 

•Indian educational needs are a statewide problem that must be'handled by 

American Indians thenselves, v.orking with state and national assistance. 

The needs of Indian adults reflect the educational needs for the public 
schooling of children. Jn particular:,, there, is a need\ for a~ greater awareness 
cf the problems facing Indian children. There is^also^a need to be sensitive 
to and appreciate the cultural differences influencing how American Indian • 
children and adults function within contemporary American society. 



Indian education needs to provi de .adequate preparat ion' in the practical or 
functional ski lis' which are useful for surviving and coping adequately day- 
to-day. Special emphasis is needed for functional skills^! in reading and ^ 
comprehension of materials related to money and health matlters. 
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EfforVs need to be made to develop tribal and other Indian communication 
cap 3b 11 i t ies . 



D^ta on the educational needs of adult American Indians, especia'lly with 
Oklahoma, has been insufficient and must, in the future, be kept 
up-to-date. , _ ' 
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ADDENDUM B 

POPULATION ESTIMATES 

.t • . , _ , 

. The 1970 Bureau of Census Subject Report on the' 
- American Indian .(1973) est imated the total Oklahoma Indian population, 
all ages, was 96,£03. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 1972 resident Indian 
population repbrt ;festiiTi2ted the total Indian population 5n Oklahoma was 
99*228. However,' research done during this survey of literacy and educa- 
tion for adu t Ind i ans in. the state of Oklahoma indicated that the Indian^ 
population for the state of Oklahoma was M5,800. Thi s meant that there 
were over .13,000 mpre Indians than we had previously supposed. The 
social and economic impl ications of this funding extenci far beyond the 
field of education. Addendum B details how this, estimdte'was made and 
how it corrected inadequacies in the two previous estimates. For. several 
reasons, this new estimate was still considered to be, itself, an under- 
"estimation, but there was no adequate way'to determine the actual extent 
of underest imat ion. " ^ 

. A. Bureau of Qensus . The Bureau of Census defines an Indian 
oas any person who i s counted i h the 1970 Bureau of Census 
arid who enumerates hims^elf on that qensus as an American - 
Indian. As indicaited in Section 4.21 of the report, there ' 
are fairly- gross inaccuracies with this method of defini- 
tion. In addition, there is considerable doubt as to \ 
whether the American Indian, at least within the state \ 
of Oklahoma, was adequately surveyed or adequately re- 
sponded dur i ng ^the 1 970 census. These factors^are com-, 
pounded by inaccuracies due to ethnic differences be- 
tween the respondent and interviewer and by hesitalicy 
of the American Indian community to identify with the 
purposes of- research being conducted by persons, or 
agencies outsi'de of their own cummunity. All of these 
factors combine to indicate that the Indian state popu- 
_ 1 at ion figures estimated by the Bureau of Census is a 
considerably low estimate. However, if the i nadequaci es 
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listed above were solved, the Bureau of Census survey 
method would provide the best approach to ident 1 fy ing, 
at least, those American Indians not actually included 
in any official^ tribal membership list. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs . The Bureau of\ Indian Affairs 

figure is composed bver a longer length of time and is 

\ 

composed in a way that often encourages people to insure 
that their names are included in the listing. However, 
in defining an American Indian, the Bureau of\ Indian 
Affairs Includes only those persons who have one-fourth 
(1/4) or more Indian blood (Indian ancestry) and^ who can 
fully dcr.i;ment that ancestry many times as far back as 
the 1907 Daws roll (whicH was itself incomplete). \^As 
a result, many persons who consider themselves American 
Indians are excluded from the Bureau of Indian Affair^ 
listings. The population statistics provided by the \ 
Bureau of Indian Af fai rs,- then, also considerably 
underest imate the actual num ber of ^Ameri can Ind i ans ^ 
within the state of Okl ahoma. 

The Adult Indian Education Project . As aiscussed in* 
Section 2.12 of the report, the. names used fjor the Adult 
Indian Education Project*s survey of literacy and 
education. of American Indians in Oklahoma were taken 
from a random sample of the tribal membership list. 
In the process of taking this sample, the actual size 
of the membership was computed. When appropriate, 
this figure was adjusted to account for the average 
1.8 adult Indians within an American Indian household 
to a;Qrive at a total count of the actual tribal popu- 
lation.' The total membership for the participating 
tribes was 48,996. * 
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I FIGURE B-1 

ESTIMATE CF T^E AMERICAN INDIAN POPULATION RESIDING IN OKLAHOMA 



>8,996 



ACTUAL ADULT MEMBERS OF THE I9 PARTICIPATING 
TR, £S. 



X l.i»29 
63,'»90 



ADJUSTMENT FOR THE APPROXIMATED 9-3^ OF 
MEMBERS ON MEMBERSHIP LISTS WHO ARE 
DECEASED bR HOUS^EHOLDS CONTAIN I NG NO " 
ELIGIBLE RESPONDENT." 

■ ■ / 

ratio of total state indian population to 
population of 19 tribes (bureau of indian 
af;fairs 1972)/ 

estimated total"°adult indians with in-: the 

STATE. 



,82l» 



^ RATIO OF ADULTS TO TOTAL POPULATION INDICATED 
BY BUREAU OF CENSUS FIGURES (BUREAU OF CENSUS 
1970 CEI)iSUS REPORT, SUBJECT REPORT ON THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN, 1972) 



15,800 



ESTIMATED TOTAL .STATE I ND I AN POPULATJ ON 
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Figure 'B-l provides an outl ine of how the adult Indian 
population estimate was made, based on this count of. 
^8,996. Initially, this figure was adjusted for those 
persons listed on membership lists who have deceased. 
The 19 participating tribes comprise'yo percent of the 
adjjlt Indians hin the state of OklaKoma. Using this 
proportion, tr. ie are ah estimated 63,^90 American 
Indians who are I8 years of age and over on tribal 
membership lists of tribes vvi^thin the state of ' : 
O'dahoma. Bureau of Census "figures indicate that tpe 
total Oklahoma Indian population, all ages, is .appr^oxl- 
mately KB times the number of persons 18 years and 
older. Using this. Bureau of Census proportion, the 
Adult Indian Education Project estimates there are ^ 
115,800 American Indians, all ages, within the state of 
Oklahoma^ who are members of one of the 3^ tribes within 
the state* . 

These populatio^n figures; are, by all indications, more accu 
rate than the fi-gures used by either the Bureau of 
Census or the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Yet they still 
uiideriest imate 'the actual s'ize of the American Indjan 
* population within the state (by a percentage tha^ carinot 
be computed) for principally thr:ee reasons: 

•>(!) The figures used above exclude all American 
; [ Indians within the«. state who are members of 

tri bes 'that are Ibcated outside the state. 

(2) In two particularly significant cases (Creek, ; 
Choctaw trjbes), the ^igure used for actual I 
size of the tribes state popul at ion ex- 
cluded tribal members who resided ouiside 

tj^e tribal service area, yet within the state. 

(3) The figure utl-lized excluded a significant, 
though indeterminable, number of Native 
Americans res id ? ng . wJ t h 1 n the state who for 
one* reason or another are not d^ff icial ly'^ 
listed on any of the tnibal membership lists. 
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Many of the^e 'persons not l isted on r i bal 1 t s ts are, 
believed r^ide in urbcn areas and to be less 
involved wi th'^^^he^tr i be. A comparison of A. I.E. P. 
.figures to Bureau of Census"fi'gares"seems' to validate 
this, --^Censas figures for the major urban areas of the 
state (Tulsa and Oklahoma City) iridicate 29.1 percent 
of the state Indi'ari pppulatloh lesJdes In these. two * 
areas. rioweverv.^bnl y 11, ^ percent .of the adults/dn 
tribal lists 1 r-Vie! In urban areas and only 15.6 percent 
even live in the counties , containing the urban areas 
(Tul sa' County and.v'Oklahoriia County)^. ^ ■ y 

C' ^ .■' . ' • - 

These three facts^serve to underline the statement that 

even the A. I.E. P. estimate of the actual s i ze . of the 

adult Indian population Tp~~^Otcl-ahoma is a considerable 
underestimate. . 't^^^.-j 

y .-^ ■■ ■ ■ , • • . . ' 

Differences . As mentioned in Section 4.21, almost 20. 
percent of those peopl e suryVyed indicated that they 
had not been counted ^s American Indians^ in the .1970 

^ • ' ■ ■ S -'"''^ 

census. ^ This is conf iiptned in that the Adult" Indian 
Education Pr|Dject*s est i malted ftotal population frame 
indicates thatf; there are at Jeast 19.6 percent more 

' ■ . r' ■ ■ ' * 

American- Indians in th^ state of Oklahoma than is 
.indicated by the 1970 Bx-Veau of Census report . - Thj s' 
same population frame' i nd i<:ates that th^re are at 
least 16.7 percent more persons considered by the- 
tribe to be American Indiari^than are included in 
BIA population estimate?. ^ 
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